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Action on Bonus | Zax Is to Be Imposed on Sales 
Ordered in House| U"der Contract Prior to May I 


: «| ote Congress Remedies Defect in Revenue ‘Act 
By 225-169 V Promising Loss of 40 Millions | 





Consideration of -Measure 
For Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment of Service. Certifi- 
cates Is Approved 


Proponents to Offer 
Substitute Proposal 


Would.Provide 2,400 Millions 
In Treasury Notes Be With- 
held Until Commodity Prices 
Reach Level of 1926 


House action on June 13 paved the way 
for consideration June 14 of the proposal 
for immediate cash payment of adjusted 
service compensation certificates to World 


War veterans. 

This came about when the House on the 
former date by a roll-call vote of 226 ayes 
to 175 nays agreed to the motion to dis- 
charge the House Committee on Rules 
from further consideration of the rule to 
bring the proposal before the House, and 
by a roll-call vote of 225 ayes to 169 nays 
adopted the rule itself. This automatically 
makes it in order to call up the so-called 
“bonus” pill on June 14. 


Provisions of Measure 


The measure on which the House will 
be called to act on June 14 would pro- 
vide for the printing of $2,400,000,000 
Treasury notes to be used in making the 
payment of the certificates, and was 
Patman 
(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., who also filed 
in the House the petition to discharge the 
Committee. 

Following the close of the hearings on 
the proposal before the Ways and Means 
Committee, at which many witnesses on 
both sides of the question were heard, the 
Committee filed in the House an adverse 
report on the proposal. The report was 
placed on the House calendar, and the 
Rules Committee was petitioned for a rule 
for consideration of the measure but failed 
to act. 


Procedure on Petitions 


Procedure for discharge -of a committee 
from further consideration of a measure 
by petition was placed in the rules of the 
House for the first time as the present 
Congress convened. In previous Con- 
gresses the rules provided that only by 
a majority ‘vote of. the House could a 
committee be discharged from considering 
a bill, thus bringing the bill up for con- 
sideration without the recommendation of 
the Committee to which it was referred. 

The present rules, however, provide that 
upon the filing of a petition to discharge 
a committee, after the signatures of 145 
members of the House have been obtained, 
the House may vote on whether or not it 
desires to discharge the Committee, and 
if the vote is in the affirmative, the meas- 
ure in question may be called up in the 
House. 

Discharge of Committee 


Although several other petitions have 
been filed this Congress and the neces- 
sary number of signatures have been ob- 
tained, this is the first instance in which 
the House has voted to discharge the 
Committee. 

As the House met, Mr. Patman called 
up the petition, and moved that the House 
agree to discharge the committee. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., urged favorable action on the 
motion. He pointed out to the House that 
it was, the intention of those sponsoring 
the proposal that instead of the original 
bill introduced by Mr. Patman they would 
offer to substitute a measure having the 
same purpose, but which would provide 
for the issue of the necessary Treasury 
notes to be held until such time as the 
commodity price level would increase to 
above that of 1926. 


‘Controlled Expansion’ 

This, he said, would provide a program 
for controlled expansion’ of currency 
“which I think is vitally necessary,” and 
added that such a plan was favored by 
10 members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, of which he is a member. 

“This does not take a penny out of the 
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Petroleum Imports 
By France Increase 


Purchases From United States 
Said to Be Declining 


French imports of petroleum products 
have been increasing steadily in recent 
years, from 1,976,237 metric tons in 1925 
to 3,524,976 in 1930 and 4,059,568 in 1931, 
according to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Earle C. Taylor, Paris. ‘ 

In 1925 the United States contributed 
1,347,931 tons, or 68 per cent of the total; 
subsequent imports from this country 
have fluctuated in quantity but regularly 
decreased in percentage, amounting to 
1,437,544 tons or 41 per cent of the total 
in 1930, and to 1,274,425 tons or 31% per 
cent of the total in 1931. 

Last year the United States was still 
the largest single contributor, however, 
second place being taken by Persia with 
798,744 tons or 20 per cent of the total, 
third by, the Soviet Union with 602,301 
tons or 15 per cent, and fourth by Vene- 
zuela with 552,428 tons or 14 per cent. 
Rumania contributed 463,630 tons, or 11% 
per cent of total sales; commercial treaty 
has assured Rumania producers a definite 
share of the French market. The Soviet 
Union, Venezuela and Rumania have all 
shown decided increases in importance as 
sources of French supply. 

The Franco-Rumanian petroleum agree- 
ment has not yet been put into operation 
on account of difficulty experienced by the 
French Government in inducing exporters 
to form a group for complying with the 
regulations of the agreement. However, 
there has been a. progressive increase in 
Rumanian exports to the French market, 
from 156,232 metric tons in 1928 to 365,265 
in 1930 and 506,649 in 1931, exports to 
France forming 6.67 per cent’ of total 
Rumanian petroleum exports in 1928, and 
10.86 per cent in 1931. These figures in- 
clude both solid and liquid products.— 
(issued by the Department of Commerce.) 








HE’ House, followed shortly by the 

Senate, adopted and sent to the Presi- 
dent, June 13, a resolution amending 
the new revenue act by removing the ex- 
emption of sales made under contracts 
entered into prior to May 1, to persons 
other than dealers. 

The passage of the amendment (H. J. 
Res. 429) by a viva voce vote followed a 
unanimously favorable report by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Failure to 
amend the new Act might have cost the 
Federal Treasury between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, according to Majority Leader 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill. The 
resolution then went to the Senate where 
it was adopted after being called up by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah. 

The _ resolution does not change the 
total estimated .revenue under the tax bill, 
because it carries out what the tax bill 
sponsors thought was already taken care 
of in that measure, Mr. Rainey explained 
orally. 

The first estimates of the amount in- 
volved in this provision, according to Mr. 
Rainey, ran as high as $60,000,000. Rep- 


Levy on War Profits 
Favored in Principle 


By Secretary Mills 








Endorses Recommendations 
Of War Policies Commis- 
sion But Says Bill Can Not 
Be Prepared in Advance 


Agreement in principle with the recom- 
mendations of the War Policies Commis- 
sion for a war profits tax “designed to 
bring into the Treasury as far as practic- 


able the entire amount of profits due to} 
the war,” was expressed June 13 in com- 


munication to the Senate by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 

Mr. Mills said, however, that “in view 
of the fact that the seriousness of the 
particular war emergency and the cir- 
cumstances under which it arises cannot 
be foreseen, it does not seem possible to 
prepare in advance a tax measure which 


in all details would be suitable for im-| 


mediate use. 
Inquiry Under Way 
“The Treasury is of the opinion,” he 
continued, “that the most advantageous 
procedure would be to make a thorough 
study of the experience under the tax 
laws employed during the World .War 


emergency and is conducting such a 
study.” 


The communication was in response to| 


a Senate resolution (S. Res. 180) asking 
such information. 


In regard specifically to the 95 per cent | 


tax on all incomes of corporations and of 
individuals in excess of the™“prior three 
year average income, suggested by the 
War Policies Commission, Mr. Mills said: 


Danger of Inaccuracies 

“Where the rate of tax is moderate, 
errors in determination do not’ have vital 
consequences and average out over the 
years. If, however, an attempt is made to 
take 95 per cent of war profits through 
current tax collections, inevitable inac- 
curacies in the calculation of such profits 
and taxes might lead to disastrous results.” 
He said that 5 per cent is not enough 
margin for “inexactness which frequently 
characterizes accounting results for periods 
of time even as long as three years.” 

“The Treasury is in géneral agreement,” 
stated the communication, “with the re- 
port of the Commission that any plan of 
war revenue legislation should include a 
war profits tax designed to bring into the 
Treasury so far as practicable the éntire 
amount of profits due to the war. The 
need of the Government for funds to sup- 
port the war and the general desirability 
of eliminating the profit from war would 
both be furthered by such a measure. 


Support of Business 

“The ideal war income tax would bring 
into the Treasury the entire amount of 
profits due to the war. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that the business men of 
the country would support a war profits 
tax properly framed to turn over to the 
Government all actual war profits. 

“An attempt by the Government to im- 
pose a tax would absorb all of or most 
of the war profits of a given enterprise 
immediately raises the question as to the 
taxpayers’ ability to draw such amounts 
out of their business currently without 
Seriously interfering with their operations 
and consequently with the most effective 
prosecution ofthe war. 


“Almost never goes the entire profit | 


tage the form of an actual excess of cash 
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resentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., acting chairman of the Ways and| 
Means Committee, said just before the 
Committee met, it might reach $40,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 

Mr. Crisp said the amendment would 
repeal provisions that otherwise would ex. 
empt from the excise taxes contracts 
made before May 1 for tires, tubes, gas- 
oline and similar automotive accessories. 
He said the provision now in the law, 
which the amendment modifies, would let 
the “big men” in those lines escape the 
tax, because they make their contracts a 
year or two ahead while the smaller in- 
terests, the independents, would be penal- 
ized by that exemption. 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of At- 
lantic City, N. J.. a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, said the resolu- 





tion to correct the discrepancy in the 





Industry F eeling Effects : 


new law applies primarily to tires and 
tubes. 


Explanation by Senator Smoot 


A statement by Senator Smoot, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and in charge of the tax bill in the Sen- 
ate, concerning the resolution follows in 
full text: 

“Section 625 of the Revenue Act, passed 
on June 6, contains a provision that if a 
contract for the sale, after the effective 
date of the Act, of any article does not 
permit the vendor to add the tax to the 
price, then thé tax shall be borne by the 
vendee. An amendment adopted by the 
Senate provided that in case of such con- 
tracts with any person other than a 
dealer no tax should be collected either 
from vendor or vendee. 


Tax Escaped by Large Consumers 

“At that time, and at the time of the 
conference, it was not appreciated that 
|many large consumers have long-term 
contracts made before May 1, under which 
title will not pass till after June 21, the 
effective date of the act. The joint reso- 
lution remedies this situation, and con- 
fines the exemption to cases where de- 
liveries are made prior to June 21, under 
a contract made before May 1, but where 
| title does not pass till after June 20. 

“Of course, if title has passed before 
June 21, no tax is imposed at all. The 
exemption does not apply in the case of 
dealers or manufacturers who have taken 
delivery prior to June 21, because they 
have opportunity to pass the tax on to 
their purchasers.” 

Amendatory Correction of Act 

The resolution, proposed by the Treas- 
ury Department, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Crisp, and agreed to for immediate 
report to the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee, of which Mr. Crisp is 
acting chairman, follows in full text: 

“To amend section 625 (a) of the rev- 
enue act of 1932. _Resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that section 625 (a) of the rev- 
enue act of 1932 is amended by striking 
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Regulations Drafted 
For New Revenues 





Forms to Be Distributed by 
Treasury Before the 1932 
. Taxes Are Effective 


Serial numbers of the new regulations 
which will guide business firms in the 
payment of manufacturers’ excise and 
miscellaneous taxes included in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 were made public June 
13 by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
together with a list of the new forms for 
filing returns and of the items covered 
by each regulation and form. 

Five new printed sets of regulations and 
seven forms for making returns on the 
new levies are to be issued by the Bu- 
reau, according to the statement released 
by the Bureau. Neither the new forms 
nor the regulations are ready for distribu- 
tion, but they are to be ready when the 
manufacturers’ excise and miscellaneous 
taxes take effect on June 21, according to 
the statement which follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue made 
public today the serial numbers that will 
be borne by the forms to be used in mak- 
ing returns of manufacturers’ excise taxes 
and miscellaneous taxes under the new 
Revenue Act. At the same time it re- 
leased a statement showing the serial 
numbers of the regulations that are to be 
issued under the new law in so fdr as 
they relate to the manufacturers’ excise 
(@xes and miscellaneous taxes, together 
with the names of the articles to be cov- 
ered by the various regulations. The Bu- 
reau made it clear that neither the new 
| forms nor the new regultions were ready 


| 
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Of Unforeseen Decline in Sales 





‘Tae present ills of the world’s 

paper industry are traceable to the 
failure of an anticipated increase in 
consumption to materialize, rather than 
to any sudden or drastic curtailment in 
consumption, according to information 
made available June 13 by Miss B. M. 
Frost, of the Paper Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There has been some decrease in 
world paper consumption, but foreign 
trade figures of the leading exporting 
countries do not indicate there was a 
radical decline in consumption in the 
past two years, it was pointed out. The 
paper industry was affected by the de- 
pression later than most other manu- 
facturing industries, and in the past it 
has been the experience of the industry 
that it has recovered more quickly than 
other industries from the effects of de- 
pression. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Excess productive capacity, a grow- 
ing protectionist policy, severe price- 
cutting and intense “rationalization” of 
the industry are among the pressing 
problems of the world’s paper industry. 


No early improvement in the world’s 
pulp and paper markets is yet apparent. 
Any increase in consumption of paper, 
and particularly of newsprint, wrapping 
papers and boards, is dependent upon 
a general revival in industry and trade. 

While surplus pulp and paper stocks 
on hand at the end of 1930 have been 
reduced, and production in all of the 


tinues greatly under capacity, producers 
have been unable to maintain prices in 
the face of the extreme reluctance of 
purchasers to commit themselves for 
more than immediate requirements. Ex- 
porters are further handicapped by the 
currency situation and by the increases 
in tariff duties, quota limitations, and 
other import restrictions resorted to by 
various countries in an effort to protect 
their domestic industries, maintain 
values, or in some instances, to add to 
governmental revenes. 

The Scandinavian countries have been 
able to maintain and even increase their 
pulp and gaper exports during the first 
quarter of the current year, but only at 
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important manufacturing countries con- | 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1932 


Lower Rail Rates 
To Be Considered 


National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities, Commis- 
sioners to Study Proposal 





A PROPOSAL for a general reduction 
in railroad freight and passenger 
rates “so as to make them conform to 
present conditions” will be considered at 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners to be held in 
Chicago on June 25, according to an- 
nouncement by Hugh H. Williams, chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. Williams is chairman of the State 
Corporation Commission of New Mexico 
and first president of the National Asso- 
ciation. His announcement of a meeting 
of the executive committee stated that ar- 
rangements will then be made for the an- 
nual convention of the association to be 
held Nov. 15 to 18 at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Among other matters to be considered 
by the committee, Mr. Williams said, is a 
proposal for a national survey of highway 
construction costs and the effect thereon 
of motor carrier traffic, with a view of 
determining a fair tax upon the motor 
carriers. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners will meet in Chicago, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1] 
Bank Liquidation 
Of Investments and 
Loans Accelerated 


Holdings of Reserve System 
Members Have Sharply 
Declined in Past Week, 
Says Federal Board 


Liquidation of loans and investments by 
weekly reporting member banks of the 
Federal reserve system increased sharply 


during the past week, according to the 
current statement of those banks, made 
public, June 13, by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The decline in loans ang investments of 
reporting banks was slackened during 
March, and continued at a much slewer 
pace than prior to that time up until last 
week, according to oral and statistical 
information made available June 13 at the 
Treasury Déepartméht and the Federal Re- 
serve Board offices. 


Prospect of Further Liquidation 


The action of banks within the next 
few weeks, it was stated orally, will de- 
termine whether there is to be a further 
liquidation of loans and investments. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

The resumption of liquidation in the 
week ending June 8 is thought to be tem- 
porary and due to local conditions in the 
New York Federal reserve district. Re- 
turn to the slow liquidation which has 
held good from March to last week or 
continuance of the trend reinaugurated 
last week will determine the future course 
of events. 


Reduction in Holdings 


The Federal reserve board recently re- 
ported a slackening of the liquidation 
which has reduced by $4,050,000,000 the 
loans and investments of weekly reporting 
member banks since March, 1931. Since 
the middle of April, 1932, the decrease in 
loans and investments has been much 
more gradual. 

In the week ended June 8, however, the 
total loans and investments reported by 
weekly reporting member banks shrank 
by $304,000,000 to $18,712,000,000, acceler- 
ating the recent rate of decrease. Much 
of this movement was confined to the New 
York Federal reserve area, however, where 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Navy Supply Bill 
Cut Eight Millions 


Appropriations as Reduced in 
Committee Submitted to Senate 


The annual appropriation bill (H. R. 
11452) for the Department of the Navy 
and the naval service, carrying $318,218,- 
461, was’ reported to the Senate, June 13, 
by Senator Hale“(Rep.), of Maine, of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

s the bill goes to the Senate for con- 
sideration, it is $8,134,998 below the figure 
which the House voted, and is $40,043,662 
less than the amount which the Navy has 
had for operations in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932. Estimates for the naval 
supply bill forwarded to Congress called 
for appropriations of $23,458,989 more 
than was allowed, as the Senate Commit- 
tee-reported the bill. 

The Senate Committee reduced the out- 
lay for the yearly increase of the Navy 
by $9,167,333, $8,000,000 of which was in 
proposed expenditures for construction 
and machinery, and $1,167,333 for armor, 
armament and ammunition. Offsetting a 
portion of this decrease, were increases in 
payable totals for the marine corps and 
for naval ensigns who have just been 
commissioned. 
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Federal Loans — 
Sought to Assist 
Private Industry 





















Home Finance Bill 


System Would Improve Fi- 
nancial Structure and Aid 
Owners, Says Mr. Mills 


T= Department of the Treasury be- 
lieves that the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a system of home loan banks 
“would greatly improve the country’s fi- 
nancial structure,” according to a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, made public June 13 by Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The Secretary’s letter, written under 
date of June 10, was in response to an 
inquiry by Senator Norbeck for a report 
of Treasury views. The so-called Reilly 
bill, which first was presented to the 
House, was substituted for the original 
Senate proposal by Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, and it was upon this 
measure that Mr. Mills commented. 

The letter follows in full text: 

“My dear Senator: In response to 
your request for a report on Senate Bill 
2959 ‘to create Federal Home Loan Banks, 
to provide for the supervision thereof, 


Reconstruction Corporation 
Advances to Increase Em- 
ployment in Factoriés 
Urged at Senate Hearing 


Aid Proposed Similar 
To That for Railroads 


Group Assistance to Business 
Under Restrictions Suggest- 
ed But Is Opposed by Sena- 
tors Barkley, Glass and Gore 


Facilities of the Reconstruction ‘Finance 
Corporation should be made available, 
with safeguards, to private enterprises in 
a position to put men to work, the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee was 
told June 13 by Clarence M. Woolley, of 
New York, chairman of the board of 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Company. 

Similar contention was made by Sewell 
Avery, Chicago, president of Montgomery 
Ward Company, who expressed the be- 
lief that since the banking situation was 
aided by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, “with restrictions a similar treat- 
a could be made in the industrial 

eld.” : 


[Continued ‘on Page 6, Column 6.] 
Three-way Program 
To Aid Agriculture 
Debated in Senate 


Senator Byrnes in Opposing 
Measure Questions Right 
of Congress to Enact Leg- 
islation of the Type 


Funds to Start Activity 


“In this emergency we must seek un- 
usual means of finding employment for 
idle workers,” Mr. Woolley told the com- 
mittee. “Before discussing particular pro- 
posals I want to state one general prin- 
ciple, which is that Government funds 
should be used as the primer to start the 
pump rather than as the main source 
of supply. If we try to accomplish our 
task solely with Government money we 
are doomed to failure, for the Govern- 
ment cannot sell enough of its securities 
to provide a sum adequate to cure the 
unemployment problem by direct use of 
funds, and any effort so to do would be 
so destruetive to the bond market, upon 
which the normal forces of business rely 
for their financing, as to create more 
difficulties than it would cure. 

“There are, it seems to me, four prin- 
cipal avewete eo” ee 
money may app problem 0: 
unemployment. They are: 1. Public con- oops to. dg something for the aes 

‘ - |and.each of them felt it was an effor' 
struction; 2, private building construction; |) ould fruit 
3, the railroads; 4, projects of private cor-| ‘at ete oF be . 
PO a Works Construction As the measure stands, it poems. (S 

“There is, I believe, coming to be gen- Gre Ee, < acs oe ine eka, the 
eral agreement that certain forms of pub- | equalization fee, or the allotment plan for 
lic construction may well be stimulated | stabilization of prices of farm products. 
by loans by the Reconstruction Finance|1t may use any one if cohditions are 
Corporation. These forms are what may | deemed by it to make employment of such 
be called productive public works like | plan essential. 
toll bridges, toll roads, waterworks or| When Senator Howell, who had urged 
other projects which carry\ within them-| Senate consideration of the measure, con- 
selves the facility for repaying the loans.|stantly over a period of several months, 

“A second type of public works, concern-| made the motion, June 11, to take up the 
ing which some difference of opinion has | bill, he declared it should not require more 
I believe arisen, is construction of build-|than two or three hours debate. Senator 
ings, roads or other projects directly by | Byrnes, however, in discussing the bill, ad- 
the United States Government. vised the Senate that there should be no 

“Public works carried through directly | vote until Senators understood the char- 
by the Federal Government are less ef-|acter of the legislation on which they 
fective and desirable than the use of Gov-, were voting. 
ernment funds as a means of putting History of Farm Laws 
other funds and credit to work. | In opending discussion of the farm bill, 

“I am convinced that private building| Senator McNary reviewed the history of 
construction, particularly the construction | farm legislation in Congress, the equaliza- 
of homes, offers the most advantageous/tion fee and the debenture, and em- 
field in which small amounts of Govern-| phasized the need of a solution to the 
ment money would be effective in employ- | surplus problem. 
ing large numbers of people in practically} He pointed out that three large farm 
every department of the national busi-| organizations, the American Farm Bu- 
ness organization. reau Logg on neat °’ — Grange, 

Building Industry Analyzed and the National Farmer’s Union, rep- 

“ resenting about three million farmers, had 
in the ame ia nen nade sed eget Sere oF me legislation now 
today the most depressed. It normally em- | 9efore Congress. 
ploys, directly and indirectly, four mil-| Stating ope ed eaeel rae mooet 
lion men, contributes 15 per cent of all|®S Presently authorize —s 0 a : 
the tonnage transported by the railroads,| ‘he surplus situation nor the failure o 
and has an annual turnover of seven to|f@tm prices to rise above the cost of 
eight billion dollars exclusive of public | Production the Oregon ces caplainee 
works. Once this industry is infused with | that the bill under consideration gives the 
just a reasonable measure of activity it Board the right to use any of three plans, 
will exert a most important. influence in| the one _ — fee, and 
affording employment for vast numbers | 50-caled allotment Plan. t the C 
of people. “It has been the feeling of the Com- 

“ mittee on Agriculture that the Marketing 
sca ies tas See er eee | Act should be strengthened by providing 
vided through the Reconstruction Finance |S0me means to handle the surplus prob- 
Corporation or by the proposed home|/em,” Senator McNary, Chairman of the 
loan mortgage banks. In my opinion | Committee, said. 
both agencies should be employed. The| Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation un-| Pictured conditions of distress in agri- 
der its present charter is not sufficient to | Culture, the economic needs of the farmer 
handle it alone because it is not able to|and urged passage of the bill, which, he 
make sufficiently long time credits to en- | said, appeared to be as much as could be 
courage the financing of new works, which | obtained in the short time left of the 


The three-way farm relief bill (S. 4536) 
amending the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
was taken up by the Senate June 13 but 
a vote was delayed as opponents of the 
measure extended their criticism in reply 
to the arguments in its favor from Sen- 
ators Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota; 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, and Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. 

Opponents offered numerous criticisms 
of the proposals, among them the term 
“ridiculous” applied by Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, who also ques- 
tioned the constitutional right of Congress 
to enact it. Advocates of the legislation 
argued that at least Congress would be 
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Limitation of Sales Talks on Radio 
Discussed by AdVertising Agencies 





mighty few complaints will come in the 
mail. An announcement limited to 
sponsorship would not permit the ad- 
vertiser to justify the expense of his 
program. ‘Censorship should follow a 
code formulated by broadcasters. One 
code should apply to all, and enforce- 
ment should rest with the broadcasters 
cooperating with the Federal Radio 
Commission.” 

Anfenger Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis; by Enno D. Winius, president: 
“I believe I would let the radio situa- 
tion with regard to commercial an- 
nouncements strictly alone. There is 
no doubt that some advertisers are over- 
doing the commercial parts of their 
programs. There are probably millions 
of listeners who resent the amount of 
commercial talk on the air. The big 
question is, can legislation or regulation 
correct such a situation successfully? 
I think not. If commercial programs 
go on unregulated, the offending sponsor 
| will be the principal sufferer.” 
| N. W. Ayer & Son, New York; by J. M. 
\ Mathes, vice president: “My answer 
; must be negative. If announcements 
were limited to sponsorship, many ad- 
vertisers would lose interest in radio. 
If they do lose interest, it is my opinion 


A CROSS-SECTION of the opinions #f 
“%. advertising agencies concerning the 
question of the practicability of an- 
nouncing merely the sponsor’s name on 
a commercia® radio program, thus 
eliminating sales talks, is made available 
in a report recently sent to the Senate 
by the Federal Radio Commission. (A 
summary of the report was published 
in the issue of June 10.) 

The report, requested in a resolution 
(S. Res. 129) introduced by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, and Sena- 
tor Dill (Dem.), of Washington, presents 
a complete picture of the radio broad- 
casting industry in the United States, 
and in 13 foreign countries. 

Advertisers’ opinions on the sponsor- 
ship announcements question, as out- 
lined in the report, follow: 

The question: Whether it would be 
practicable and satisfactory to permit 
only the announcement of sponsorship 
of programs by persons or corporations? 

The answers (quoted in part from let- 
ters received by the Commission) follow: 

The Aitken-Kynett Company, Phila- 
delphia; by H. H. Kynett: “No, it would 
be neither practicable nor satisfactory. 
Bar overstatements, testimonials, and 
the like from commercial credits and | 





half the trouble is gone. Insist that 
commercial credits fit. the atmosphere of 


the program and you will. find that [Continued on Page 7, .Column 2.) 
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PRICE 15 CENTS Corr 


Treasury Approves |President Asked 


To Suggest New 
Savings Program 


Senator Robinson Presents 
Measure Seeking Further 
Economy Plans to Insure 
Balancing of Budget 


Treasury Estimates 
Subject to Criticism 


Mr. Rainey Says Additional 
Taxes Must Be Voted While 
Mr. Crisp Urges Economies 
In Executive Branches 


Asserting that it was his understand- 
ing a balancing of the budget had been 
accomplished by passage of the tax and 
economy bills, Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, minority leader, presented a 
resolution in the Senate June 13 request- 
ing the President to recommend means of 


effecting further economies. He explained 
he had offered the resolution because of 
published reports to the effect that the 
budget still was from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 short of being balanced. 

At the same time, Representative Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., Acting Speaker 
of the House, and Representative Crisp 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., Acting Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, commented on the new Treasury 
estimates of the deficit between $150,000,- 
000 and $200,000,000. Mr. Rainey said it 
would have to be met by additional taxes, 
while Mr. Crisp said it should be met 4 
by additional economies in the executive 
departments. 


Immediate Action Denied 


Senator Robinson was denied immedi- 
ate consideration of his resolution through 
an objection by Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, but he told the Senate that 
the “time has come for the President to 
assume some responsibility about baleuc- 
ing the budget.” He declared that the 
Senate had been advised that the tax bill 
and economy program together would ac- 
complish the desired end, but “now we 
find that he has called a number of Sena- 
tors to the White House and has told them 
differently.” 

“The press reports,” he continued, “that 
instead of a balanced budget, there; still 
is a deficit of. $150,000,000..or $200,000,000,. 


and that this information came from the 


White House.” 

“May I say to the Senator,” interrupted 
Senator Reed, “that I have made inquiry 
and that no such announcement had been 
made by the President.” 

Purpose of Resolution 

Senator Rboinson replied that he had* 
faith in the press accounts of what had 
happened at the White House meeting on 
the night of June 11, and that evidently a 
basis existed for the assertions of a 
shortage of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000. He 
added the President never had taken the 
lead in trying to accomplish “real econ- 
omies,” and that the resolution he had 
presented would enable him to offer some- 
thing definite. 

The resolution proposed that the Presi- - 
dent confer with the heads of executive 
establishments and determine from where 
new reductions can. be made. It requested 
him to supply his conclusions to Congress 
so that it coula proceed on reliable in- 
formation. 


Changes in Estimates 


“The resolution is fair,” said Senator 
Robinson, “and it is honest and sincere. 
It proposes to help the President and to 
help the Senate so that in the few re- 
maining days of this session, we can ac- 
complish the necessary reductions that a 
balanced budget will result.” 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
criticized the President for not having 
insisted that his subordinates “stay put” 
on figures which they had submitted to 
Congress, and referred to the estimates of 
the Department of the Treasury as hav- 
ing “changed so many times that we 
don’t know yet where we stand.” The 
Mississippi Senator referred to the various 
estimates given to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and the Senate 
Committee on Finance while they were 
considering the tax bill to show, he said, 
that neither Committee was certain at 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Auto Liability Statute 
Of Virginia Explained 


Financial Responsibility Law to 
Be Effective June 20 


Richmond, Va., June 13. 

Virginia’s new automobile financial re- 
sponsibility law becomes effective June 20, 
it was announced by T. McCall Frazier, 
Director of the State Division of Motor 
Vehicles. He pointed out that the op- 
erator’s or chauffeur’s license and the 
registration certificate of any person who 
fails to satisfy any final judgment or 
judgments rendered against him for dam- 
ages on account of personal injury or 
damage to property caused by him or his 
agents shall be suspended by the Director 
and shall remain suspended while the 
judgment is unsatisfied and subsisting. 

It is the duty of the court where the 
judgment has been rendered to forward f 
to the Director a certified copy of such 
judgment. The licenses and registrazx 
certificates shall remain suspended if a 
judgment is unsatisfied for a period of 
one year. 


After the expiration of one year, the e 


Director has the power to review the jase 
upon application and if satisfied that a 
bona fide attempt to pay the judgment 
has been made, he may reinstate the op- 
erator’s or chauffeur’s license or registra- 
tion certificate provided he is furnished 
with evidence of financial responsibility 
in the amount of $5,000/10,000 public lia- 
bility and $1,000 property damage. Evi- 
dence of financial responsibility shall con- 
sist of the filing of a policy or bond with 
the Director which is approved by him, 
The act applies to nonresidents as well 
as to residents for an unsatisfied judg- 
ments either within.or without the State, 
¥ 





Action on Bonus 
Ordered in House 
-» By 225-169 Vote 


Consideration of Shiniiains 
For Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment of Service Certifi- 
cates Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Treasury, and will permit the Govern- 
ment to discharge its obligation to the 
soldiers,” he said. “It provides the best 
method for distributing money through- 
out the country and rehabilitating the 
purchasing power of the people.” 

By Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar 
rison, N. Y., who opposed the measure, it 
was said that the bill should be called 
“8 bill to print $2,000,000,000 of depreciated 
‘paper money; shove us off the gold stand- 
ard; undermine public credit at home 
and abroad; destroy what remains of eco- 
nomic confidence; prolong the depression 
and unemployment; undo all the efforts 
of the Government to balance the bud- 
get; scrap all ideas of governmental 
economy, and bring ruin and disaster to 
‘the American people as was done in Ger- 
many Russia and other foreign nations 
where printing presses turned out vast 
quantities of worthless paper currencies.” 

Says Veterans Are Misguided : 

He said Congress does not owe able- 
bodied veterans a penny until 1945, at 
which time the certificates are payable, 
and added that it is the “distinct duty 
of Congress to inform the veterans that 
they have been misguided.” 

Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., also opposing the meas- 
ure, told the Howse that “we are not here 
to decide the question of inflating the 
currency, and the veterans should not be 
used for that purpose.” He pointed out 
that: 

(1) Congress is not going to be com- 
pelled by the massing of any group to act 
in their behalf. 

(2) The veterans should be told now 
that even if the House passes the bill it | 
will not become a law. 

(3) The veteran agitation is doing more | 
to create unrest throughout the country | 
than any other single thing. | 

Increased Revenue Predicted | 

Its sponsors are convinced that there is | 
nothing that Congress can do that will 
have a better effect on the economic situa- | 
tion of the country than the passage of 
this legislation, Representative Boileau 
(Rep.), of Wausau, Wis., declared. 

Those opposing the legislation, he said, | 
contend that the passage of this measure | 
will ruin the country, but, he added, 
“ruin and disaster is nearly here, and| 
that is what will result unless something 
is done.” 

He maintained that the money which} 
would be paid to the veterans would be | 
used in buying the necessities of life and | 
for paying bills which the veterans owe, 
and that through the distribution of this 
money people would be able to pay taxes 
and the Treasury would be enabled to col- | 
lect more revenue. 

“This measure is a blind farce, a threat | 
to constitutional government and is likely 
to produce nothing less than a revolu- 
tion,” Representative Cox (Dem.), of 
Camilla, Ga., a member of the Rules 
Committee, declared. 

Urges Courage on Congress 

The Rules Committee probably will be 
overruled, he said, but added that he 
did not believe any other members would 
have acted differently had they been on 
the committee. 

“What has become of the courage of 
old?” Mr. Cox asked. “Are men afraid to 
risk their political fortunes in defense of 
their country?” 

He said the worst thing about the sit-| 
uation was that the veterans have been | 
misled into believing that they are en- 
titled to this money at this time. 

Under this proposal, Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, de- 
clared, there will be $2,000,000,000 paid to} 
4 per cent of the population of the coun- 
try, and it will not solve a single problem 
before the Congress. There are 8,000,000 | 
other unemployed in this country who 
need help, he pointed out. 


Warns Against Inflation 

“If the purpose of this legislation is 
for inflation, then it is not fair to make 
the veterans pay the price of it,” Mr. 
LaGuardia said. “Now is the time for 
Members of Congress to be soldiers and 
vote against this proposition,” he con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Patman, who closed the general de- 
bate, declared enactment of the bill would; 
make tax payments easier, and pointed | 
out that the money to be provided in the} 
bill would go to 10 times as many people 
than if it were to be expended in public} 
works. He also contended that by mak- 
ing these funds available, money in 
hoarding would come out, and that the 
measure provides “an honest dollar.” 

Some international bankers would be 
displeased if this measure would become 
law, but the mass of American people 
would be helped and want the legislation, 
he said. 


; made in debate to the fact that veterans 





Priority Order Is Adopted 


“We merely ask that a noncirculating 
Obligation be converted to a circulating 
obligation,” he concluded. 

The vote on Mr. Patman’s motion. re- 
sulted in 226 ayes to 175 nays, and the 
House then voted on the rule to provide 
for consideration of the adjusted service 
compensation measure, 225 voting for the 
rule and 169 voting against it. 

Speaker Pro Tempore Rainey ‘(Dem.) 
of Carrollton, Ill. ther announced that 
the bill would be brought up for considera- 
tion in the House on June 14. 


Roll Call on Motion 


The roll call on the Patman motion to 
discharge the Rules Committee from fur- 
ther consiaceration of his bill for imme- 
diate cash payment in full of the adjusted 
service compensation certificates follows: 

Democrats voting for (165)— 


Representatives Almon, Arnold, Auf de 
Heide, Bankhead, Barton, Beam, Black, Blan- 
ton, Bloom, Boland, Briggs, Browning, Brun- 
ner, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Busby, Byrns, 
Canfield, Carden, Carley, Cartwright, Cary, 
Chapman, Chavez, Clark, of North Carolina; 
Cochran, of Missouri; Cole, of Maryland; Col- 
lins, Condon, Connery, Cooper, of Tennessee; 
Cross, Crosser, Crowe, Crump, Cullen. 


Davis, Delaney, DeRouen, Dickinson, Dick- 
stein, Dies, Dietrich, Disney, Dominick, 
Doughton, Douglass, of Massachusetts; Doxey, 
Driver, Ellzey, Eslick, Evans, of Montana; 
Fiesinger, Fitzpatrick, Flannagan, Fulbright, 
Puller, Fulmer, Gambrill, Garret, Gasque, 
Gavagan, Gillen, Glover, Goldsborough, Gran- 
as. Green, Greenwood, Gregory, Griffin, Gris- | 
wold. 


Hall, of Mississippi; Hancock, of North 
Carolina; Hare, Harlan, Hart, Hill, of Ala- 
bama; Hill, of Washington; Hornor, Howard, 
Igoe, Jacobsen, Jeffers, Johnson, of Missouri; 
Johnson, of Oklahoma; Johnson, of Texas; 
Jones, Karch, Keller, Kelly, of Illinois; Kemp, 
Kennedy, Kerr, Kleberg, Kniffin, Kunz, Lam- 
beth, Lamneck, Lankford, of Georgia; Larra- 
bee, Larsen, Lichtenwalner, Lindsay, Linthi- 
cum, Lozier, Ludlow. 

McClintic, of Oklahoma; 
Keown, McReynolds, McSwain, Major, Maloney, 
Mansfield, May, Mead, Miller, of Arkansas: 
Mitchell, Mobley, Montet, Moore, of Kentucky; 
Norton, of Nebraska, Overton, Palmisano, 
Parks, Parsons, Patman, Polk, Pou, Prall, 
Ragon, Rankin, Rayburn, Romjue, Rudd. 

Sabath, Sanders, of Texas; Sandlin, Schuetz, | 
Shannon, Sirovich, Smith. of West Virginia; 
Somers, Spence, Steagall, Stevenson, Sullivan, | 
of New York; Sutphin, Swank, Sweeney, Tay- 


;|}ence my vote if I thought their proposal 


’ | Schneider, 


McCormack, Mc- 
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Federal Courts 


Air pumps not primarily adapted for auto- 
mobile use held not subject to accessories 
tax; Dutton & Sons Co. v. United States; 


Page 4, col. i 
Court determines validity and infringe- 
ment of patents covering process and ap- 
| paratus for feeding molten glass; Hartford- 
Empire Co. v. Nivisor-Weiskopf Co. et al., 
Circuit Court of Appeais, Sixth Circuit. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Representative Dallinger recommended to 
President to be judge of Customs Court. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


New provisional president of Chile resigns, 
say reports to Department of State. 
Page 2, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


The unprofitable results of overexpansion 
in business are discussed by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 
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artment nformed. 

_ Page 2, col. 6 


France has eight official air attaches sta- 
tioned in foreign countries, Department of 
Commerce is advised. 
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Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Federal loans to private industry urged at 
Senate hearing by Clarence M. Woolley, 
chairman of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Company, and Sewell 
Avery, president of Montgomery Ward Com- 


ee Page 1, col. 5 


Government Finance 


Naval supply bill, reduced by $8,134,998 
under House provisions, is reported to Sen- 
ate from Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Treasury preparing forms for collection of 
new revenues. 
Page 1, col. 3 
To correct defect in Revenue Act, House 
|passes amendment to remove exemptions 
from tax of —, a contract entered 
into prior to May 1 
Page 1, col. 2 
Senator Robinson offers resolution asking 
President to suggest new economy measures 
to insure balanced budget. 





Page 1, col. 7 
Conferees discuss Federal economy pro- 


gram. 
Page 3, col. 4 
Wagner relief bill (S. 4860) referred to 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Action on Committee |Farm Relief Measure 


For Veterans Delayed 


Senate Defers Vote on Plan 
To Create Special Group 


The Brookhart proposal to create a 
permanent Senate committee to deal with 
all veterans’ legislation engaged the Sen- 
ate for a period, June 13, but despite the 
fact that it voted 63 to 9 to take up the! 
subject, it failed to reach a conclusion 


before the resolution to that end had to 
give way to a prior order of business. 

It was proposed by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, in a resolution (S. Res. 
26) to create a committee on veterans’ 
affairs, and in so doing to abolish the 
present permanent Committee on Pen- 
sions. e resolution had remained on 
the calendar several months and when 
Senator Brookhart was refused unanimous 
consent, he sought its consideration by 
means of a motion. 

With the resolution formally before the | 
Senate, however, various Senators stated | 
that it was important and that it should | 
be thoroughly discussed, and others sug- 
gested amendments. The result was that | 
the resolution did not reach a vote and} 
was restored to its place on the calendar 
of business when the morning business of 
the day was concluded. References were 





throughout the country are demanding a 
special committee to handle legislation 
concerning them such as is done in the 
House. 

Reference also was made to assembly in 
Washington, D. C., of thousands of unem- 
ployed veterans who are seeking immedi- 
ate payment of the remainder of the 
bonus. Of these references, however, Sena- 
tor Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, de- 
clared that there could be “1,000,000 of 
them gather here and it would not influ- 





was unwise for them.” He added that he} 
did not intend to vote for the bonus pay-| 
ment. 


Missouri; Williams, 
Wright and Yon. 

Republicans voting for (60): 

Representatives Adkins, Amile, Boileau, 
Brumm, Buckbee, Butler, Campbell of Iowa, 
Carter of Wyoming, Chase, Christgau, Chris- 
topherson, Clancy, Connolly, Crail, Curry, 
Doutrick, Dowell, Englebright, Finley, Frear, 
Garber, Gilchrist, Golder, Hartley, Haugen, 
Hogg of Indiana, Horr of Washington, James, 
Kading, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Kopp, 
Kurtz. 

Lambertson, Lovette, McClintock of Ohio, 
McFadden, Maas, Magrady, Murphy, Nelson of 
Wisconsin, Peavey, Person, Robinson, Echages, 

Seger, Selvig, Sinclair, Strong of 
Pennsylyania, Stull, Swing, Taylor of Fen- 
nessee, Turpin, Welch, Withrow, Wolcott, Woi- 


of Texas; Wilson, Wingo, 


Is Debated in Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
present session. He discussed the so- 
called Frazier bill, which would in sub- 
stance permit loans to farmers at 1% per 
cent interest, but said that moneyed in- 
terests would not permit its passage. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, declared that Congress had effected 
measures to benefit the banks and rail- 
roads but nothing for agriculture, and 
emphasized the low prices prevailing for 
agricultural products. 

“The provisions of the present bill are 
optional with the Board,” he said, “but 
I feel that they should be mandatory.” 
He maintained that something should be 
done to bring agricultural prices more 
nearly on a par with industrial prices. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, pointed 
out that he always had held the conten- 
tion that the equalization fee is unwise, 
but that it is incorporated in the present 
measure with the debenture plan and that 





he would vote for the bill because of the 
debenture and not because of the equali- 
zation fee. The equalization fee, he said, 
“legalizes the inequality existing between 
the farmers of the country and the manu- 
facturers.” 


Plan Not Mandatory 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
interrupted the observations of Senator 
Byrnes with the remark that the bill was 
not mandatory. It is only permissive, he 
said, adding that the Farm Board might 
or might not employ any of the three 
plans suggested. 

Various references by Senators in de- 
scribing the bill were recalled by Senator 
Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, who said that 
the Senators appeared to be magnifying 
trifles. 

“T am losing patience with Senators who 
say that this bill is imposible, absurd or 
ridiculous,” he said. “Why should Sena- 
tors allow impossibilities to stand in the 
way of enacting a golden dream like this.” 


Authority of Board 


Referring to the statement by Senator 


| Thomas, of Oklahoma, that the legislation 
was only permissive, Senator Moses 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, asked whether 
it was the intention to stabilize some crops 

nd not others. Senator Howell (Rep.), 

f Nebraska, declared that the Farm 

oard would have such authority. 

“Then the Farm Board would be com- 
mended to stabilize hay, apples and po- 
tajoes. They are the products in which 
my State is interested,” he said. 

Senator Byrnes declined to allow them 


ley, Hall of Illinois, Hall of North Dakota, 
Hancock of New York, Hardy, Hawley, Hess, 
Hoch, Hogg of West Virginia, Holoday, Hol- 
lister, Holmes, Hooper, Hope, Hopkins, Hous- 





verton, Wyant, Yates. 

Farmer-Labor voting for (1): 

Representative Kvale. 

Total voting for, 226. 

Democrats voting against (42): 

Representatives Ayres, Bland, Boehne, Burch, 
Cannon, Celler, Collier,Corning, Cox, “an 
Douglas of Arizona, Drewry, Fishburne = 
bert, Haines, Huddleston, Lanham, Lew 
Lonergan, McDuffie, McMillan, Martin of oo 
gon, Milligan, Montague, Morehead, Norton 
of New Jersey. 
| O'Connor, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York, Parker of Georgia, Pettengill, Rainey, 
Ramspeck, Reilly, Shallenberger, Smith of 
Virginia, Stewart, Sumners of Texas, Tarver, 
| Whittington, Wood of Georgia, Woodrum of 
Virginia. 

Republicans voting against (133): 

Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts, Andrews of New York, Arentz, Bach- 
arach, Bachmann, Bacon, Baldridge, Barbour, 





Beedy, Bohn, Bolton, Bowman, Brand of Ohio, 
| Britten, Burdick, Burtness, Cable, Campbell 
|of Pennsylvania, Carter of California, Cavic- 
}chia, Chindblom, Chiperfield, Clague, Clarke 
|}of New York, Cochran of Pennsylvania, Cole 
| of Iowa, Colton, Cooke, Cooper of Ohio, Coyle, 
Crowther, Culkin. 

| Darrow, Davenport, Dyer, Eaton of Colorado, 


ton, Morton D. ull, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Washington, Ketcham, Kinzer, Knutson. 


LaGuardia, Lehlbach, Loofbourow, Luce, 
McGugin, McLaughlin, Manlove, Mapes, Mar- 
of Massachusetts, Michener, Millard, 

Moore of Ohio, Mouser, Nelson of Maine, 
Niedringhaus, Nolan, Parker of New York, Par- 
idee. Perkins, Pittenger, Harcourt J. Pratt, 
Ruth Pratt, Purnell, Ramseyer, Ransley, Reed 
of New York, Rich, Rogers of Massachusetts. 

Selberling, Shott, Shreve, Simmons, Smith 
of Idaho, Snow, Sparks, Stafford, Stalker, 
Stokes, Strong of Kansas, Summers of Wash- 
ington, Swanson, Swick, Taber, Temple, 
Thatcher, Thurston, Timberlake, Tinkham, 
Treadway, Underhill, Wason, Watson, Weeks, 
White, Whitley, Wigglesworth, Williamson’, 
Wood of Indiana, Woodruff of Michigan. 

Total voting agai it, 175. 


Pairs: Erk for, Sneli against; Reid of Illi- 
nois for, Lea against; Patterson for, Tilson 
against; Rogers of New Hampshire for, Beck 
against; Hastings for, Johnson of South Da- 
kota against; Kahn for, Sanders of New York 
against; Fernandez for, Lankford of Virginia 


for, Dallinger against. 

Not voting (13); Abernethy, Allgood, Brand of 
Georgia, De Priest, Drane, William E. Hull, 
Johnson of Illinois, Leavitt, Nelson of Mis- 





lor, of Colorado; Thomason, Tierney, Under-| Eaton of New Jersey, Estep, Evans of Cali-|sourl, Owen, Sullivan of Pennsylvania, Woltf- 


wood, Vinson, of Georgia; Vinson, of Ken- 
tucky; Warren, Weaver, West, Williams, of 


fornia, Fish, Foss, Free, Freeman, French, 
Gibson, Gifford, Goodwin, Goss, Guyer, Had- 


enden, and Speaker Garner. 
Vv 5, 3. 


against; Boylan for, Tucker against; McLeod | 


Insurance 


Illinois licenses John 8. Lord to transact 
jusiness as , ateoeney ntact for underwriters 


b 
at Lloyds, Lo: 
Page 5, col. 3 
Virginia elgg Superintendent warns 
oe tactics used by some life insurance 


Page 5, col. 3 
Two State officers transferred in West Vir- 


ginia. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Cases of Alistate insurers taken under con- 
sideration by Auditor of West Virginia. 
Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New aoe 
Page 7, col. 6 


Investments 


Supervision of accounts of cor 
protection of investors, under State regula- 
tion, is explained by J. C. Holmes, auditor, 
Securities ommission, State of Alabama. 


Page 8, col. 1 
Labor 


Railroad employment shows decline for 
month and from year ago, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tabulation “oer, 

col. 6 


Page 
Labor disputes brought before Guneiliation 
Service during week. 


rations for 


Page 6, col, 3 


Law Enforcement 


President signs bill to transfer Federal 
juvenile delinquents,to home eet 
» col, 1 
Methods of fingerprinting criminals in 
building up State ords of Criminal Iden- 
tification are explained by T. P. Sullivan, 
Superintendent, Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication and Investigation, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Illinois. 
Page 8, col. 6 


Motor Transport 


New Virginia auto liability law effective 
June 20 is explained by T. McCall Prazier, 
Director of State Division of Motor Vehicles. 

Page 1, col. 7 

German railways developing motor-driven 
rail cars to increase speed of express trains, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 

Page 6, col. 1 


National Defense 


Naval supply bill, reduced by Me a an 
under House provisions, is reported to Sen- 
we from Senate Committee on Appropria- 

Ss. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Paper and Printing 


Failure of expected gain in demand to ma- 
terialize is cause of industry’s problems, says 
Commerce Department. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Patents 


Court determines validity and infringe- 
ment of patents covering process and ap- 
Steg for feeding molten glass; Hartford- 

pire Co. v. Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al.; 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
Page 4, col. 2 


Petroleum and Its Products 

Studies of properties of materials by ald of 
liquefied helium are described by Dr. F. G. 
Brickwedde, Chief, Cryogenic Laboratory, 


Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 8, col. 3 

French imports of troleum increasing 

with United States still largest contributor, 
although percentage is declining. 

Page 1, col. 1 


President 
The Pretiéenty, Day at the Executive 


Offices. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Public Service 


President issues Flag Day statement asking 
renewal of faith in peoples’ accomplishment 
in 150 years of Nation’s existence. 

Page 3, col. 7 


, 
< 


In the CONGRESS ct the 


UNITED 


Proceedings of June 13, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m,, 
June 13. Senator La Follette (Rep.), 
of «Wisconsin, called up his resolution 
(S. Res. 220), asking the Department of 
Commerce to compile estimates of the 
total income of the United States in 
1929, 1930 and 1931, and the distribu- 
tion thereof. The resolution was 
agreed to. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
criticized the Senate for laying aside 
the banking bill (S. 4412), of which 
he is the author, during his absence. 
The bill had been displaced as the un- 
finished business by an appropriation 
bill and the farm relief bill, respectively. 
The calendar being in order, unob- 
jected bills were considered and nu- 
merous measures were agreed to. 


v 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
asked unanimous consent to take up his 
resolution (S. Res. 26) to abolish the 
permanent Committee on Pensions and 
to create a permanent committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Objection was made 
and Senator Brookhart moved to take 
up the bill, which motion prevailed. 

The Senate discussed the Brookhart 


rule to be laid aside at the close of the 
morning business. 

The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the unfinished business (S. 4536) 
the three way farm relief amendment 
to the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), _of 


Ar- 








more time, and said it was apparent that 
“numerous Senators share the feeling: that 
obtains among the farmers.” They lack 
confidence in the Farm Board, he said. 
The South Carolina~ Senator ‘added he 
thought it would do the country no good 
to accord the Farm Board more power 
when people lacked faith in the capacity 
of the Board. 
Delay of Vote Advised 


Senator Byrnes called attention to the 
fact that although the farm bill was be- 
fore the Senate, little discussion had taken 
place. He urged, therefore, that no at- 
tempt be made to vote on it until Sena- 
tors had more time to study it. He de- 
scribed the bill as so complex as to re- 
quire considerable time for an understand- 
ing of it. 

Referring to the allotment 


lan—one of 
the three included in the 5 


ill—Senator 


the hands of another bureau here in 
Washington the power to deny the right 
of sale of something he has.” 

“And that is the sort of legislation we 
are asked to enact,” he said. “I doubt 


~ Coneinationas right of Congress to 
o i 


Effect of Bill Cited 

“Consider the effect. A farmer has bor-/ 
rowed from a bank, expecting to repay 
his loan out of his cotton crop. His cot- 
ton is ready for market, and the Farm 
Board, acting as directed ‘by this bill, says 
you can sell only half of your crop. Then, 
the farmer is unable to pay his loan, 
and if the bank forecloses on the cot- 
ton, it can not séll what it has because 
| the law that we are asked to pass makes 
it a criminal offense to violate the order 
of the Board. 





“I say that if anything more ridiculous 
has ever been offered to this Congress I 
can not recall what it was.” 


resolution until it was required by. the. 


» » 
Public Utilities 


Excerpts from record of Trade Commis- 
sion’s inquiry June 8 into Twin State Gas 
& Electric 


Co. 
Page 5, col. 4 


approves bill for 
of power com- 


Page 5, col. 7 


» 


Louisiana Legislature 
levying tax on gross receip 
panies. 


Radio 


Opinions of pavertiene 
posal, to elim sales 
casts set in re 

by Federal Radio Comm: 


Railroads 
general reduction in rail- 


ight Yond’ paren rates to be con- 
sidered by executive committee of National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Comm- 


missionegs. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Assessed valuation of intercounty railroads 
in Montana reduced 5 per cent. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Data on railroad passes issued to ministers 
sought under terms of resolution offered in 


House. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Increased net revenues for year reported 
by New Zealand railways. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Receivers of Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes 
Railroad in Maine authorized to cease oper- 
ations because of truck competition. 

4 Page 6, col. 6 

Railroad employment shows decline for 
month and from year ago, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tabulation reveals. 

Page 6, col. 6 

Railway rate decisions and examiners’ re- 

rts announced by Interstate Commerce 

commission. 


gqunets on pro- 
from radio 
7 o sent to Senate 


Page 1, col. 5 


Page 6, col. 4 


German railways developing motor-driven 
rail cars to increase speed of express trains, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 


Page 6, col. 1 
State Courts 


Bills to revise New Jersey court system 
lost when Legislature- adjourns after five- 
months session. 

Page 2, col, 7 


Assessment for depositors’ guaranty fund 
held not collectible from closed bank in rul- 
ing of Nebraska court. 

Page 6, col. 6 


State Finance 


Indiana ee and revenues sum- 
marized for al year ended Sept. 30, 1931. 


e 7, col. 2 
Tariff 


Japanese House of Representatives votes 
higher teriff rates. 
fage 6, col. 5 


Taxation 


Air pumps not primarily adapted for auto- 
mobile use held not subject to accessories 
tax; Dutton & Sons Co. v. United States; 
Court of Claims. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Louisiana Legislature approves bill for 
levying tax on gross receipts of power com- 


panies. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Treasury preparing forms for collection of 


new revenues. 
Page 1, col. 3 


To correct defect in Revenue Act, House 
passes amendment to remove exemptions 
from tax of sales under contract entered 
into prior to May 1. 

Page 1, col. 2 
ner Mills favors principle of war 


profits 
Page 1, col. 2 


Veterans 


House of Representatives votes to con- 
sider cash bonus for war veterans. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Senate defers action on Senator Brook- 
hart’s proposal for special committee on 
veverany legislation. 
Page 2, col. 2 


— 


STATES 


kansas, minority leader, presented a 
resolution to request the President to 
confer with heads of executive depart- 
ments, and to advise the Congress where 
and how additional savings may be ac- 
complished to assure a balanced budget. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senators .McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
and Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, dis- 
cussed the farm relief bill. 
Norbeck (Rep.), 


Senators 
of South Dakota, and 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, also urged its 
adoption. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, called 
up a resolution (H. J. Res. 429) to cor- 
rect an error in the recently approved 
tax bill, and the resolution was passed. 
(Discussion on Page 1) 


v 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
objected to Senator Robinson’s request 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The President’s course in the effort to 
balance the Federal budget was dis- 
cussed by Senators Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, and Byrnes (Dem.), of 
‘South Carolina. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
11452) was reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations by Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine. The bill carries $318,- 
000,000. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
urged passage of the bill. 

Committee and individual amendments 
were considered as the Senate continued 
into night session, at which independ- 
encg for the Philippine Islands was dis- 
cussed under a special agreement. 


v 


\ 
May saw political disorders seriously 


President of C aaa President of Chile Pelle for Retcing 
Offers Resignation 


Reports on New Regime Are 
Received From Ambassador 
Located in Santiago 


The new provisional president of Chile, 
Carlos Davila, has resigned, according to 
information received at the ih, aK SS os 
State June 13. 

The Department of State tons received 
various reports on the Chilean revolu- 
tionary situation from William S. Cul- 
bertson, American Ambassador in Santi- 
ago, it was explained orally at the De- 
partment. 

The Department’s attention hds been 
called to the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in informing the Chilean Goy- 
ernment that any British property taken 


over by it must be compensated for. This 
‘is normal ipternational law, it was stated, 
but so far the United States has sent 
no similar instruction to Amabassador 
Culbertson. 
The Department has not yet received 
an appeal for the recognition of the new 
Chilean regime, the Department said. 
| War Profits Tax Favored 
By Secretary of Treasury 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
or securities at the end of the year. Gen- 
erally speaking, part of the profit is in the 
form of inventories and in improvements 
for additions to the factories. 

“The Commission recommends. that the 
tax,be applied to the excess of income 
over the average for three pre-war years. 
This would seem to be a sound and satis- 
factory basis for the normal case, which 
would avoid the serious administration 
difficulties involved in determinations of 
invested capital.” 

The Treasury communication approved 
the Commission’s idea that adjustment 
be allowed for capital expenditures for 
war purposes by new and existing indus- 
tries. As an example of this, a company 
might find it necessary to scrap equip- 
|ment that would be of no use without 
war orders and rush of business. 

Some provision, it was pointed out, 
might have to be made to protect against 
ultimate loss in value of basic inventories 
due to postwar inflation. A war tax of 95 
per cent, it was stated further, would 
have “very unfortunate effects on indi- 
vidual incentive,” and added that “further- 
more, certain increases in wages and sal- 
aries would be necessary during a war 
period to take account of new conditions.” 
Mr. Mills stated also that “the prob- 
lem involved is not as to the principle 
to be followed but as to the technical 
difficulties of so formulating a war profits 
tax that it will measurably accomplish 
its purpose without interfering with the 


necessary operation of the economic ma- 
chine.” 


Improved Business 
Recorded in Bombay 


Conditions Now Better, Follow- 
ing Political Disorders 


Conditions in Bombay, which all dur- 


interfering with business, restricting Amer- 
ican bazaar lines considerably, appear of 
late to be improving, according to a cable 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Wil- 
son C. Flake, Calcutta. 

» ‘Business in other centers, however, is 
reported to be slow, with American lines 
generally moving at about half the volume 
of this time last year. 

An unlimited 5% per cent rupee Gov- 
ernment loan was offered on June 6, at 
98 rupes and will remain open until June 
15. This loan, which will be used for re- 
financing and funding a part of the float- 
ing debt, was well received. All Govern- 
ment securities are strong. 
at $.2738.) 

The Bombay bullion market has been 
closed durffig the better part of the last 
three weeks, due to local disturbances, 
but gold exports continued at a normal 
level, reflecting the negligible part played 
by bullion dealers in the recent gold move- 
ment. Silver is quiet but steady. 

No definite agreement has been reached 
in the jute industry, but the association 
is continuing its efforts. Meantime, the 
jute market is extremely dull.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


(Rupee quoted 
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Bills for Revising 
New Jersey Court 
System De Defeated 


Measures Lost When State 
Legislature Votes Final 
Adjournment After Ses- 
sion of Five Months 


Trenton, N. J., June 13. 

Measures to revise the New Jersey judi- 
cial system, réform the method of select- 
ing juries and finance an investigation of 
receivership practices in the Court of 
Chancery were lost in the closing hours 
of the Legislature, which voted final ad- 
journment on June 11 after a session of 
five months. 

Proposed new bond and budget. acts 
for counties and municipalities, designed 
to place local government on a cash 
basis, and a measure to life the mandatory 
acts fixing the salaries of county and mu- » 
nicipal officers to permit a salary reduction 
up to 10 per cent, approved in the case 
of State employes, likewise were defeated. 

A resolution to approve the principle 
of consolidating the Pennsylvania and 
Reading railroads in south Jersey and a 
measure to include silicosis in the list of 
compensable diseases under the ‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, also were de- 
feated. 

Measures Approved 

Measures approved included a bill to per- 
mit the installment payment of* taxes, ex- 
empt commercial fishing boats from the 
gasoline tax and strengthen and expand 
the powers of the State Receivership Com- 
mission, created last year to handle the 
affairs on municipalities defaulting on 
their bond and note obligations. 

The jury reform bill (S. 1) was lost in 
the House, after passage by the Senate. 
It would have vested the appointment of 
jury commissioners, now a function of the 
Governor, with the Supreme Court and 
would have divorced sheriffs from the part 
they now share in the selection of panels. 

The judicial revision, embodied in two 
proposed amendments to the State Con- 
stitution (S. C. R. 1), died in the Senate 
Committee on Corporations. It had the 
support of the State Judicial Council as 
a necessary measure to relieve congestion 
in the courts. The principal law and 
equity tribunals would have been embraced 
in the reorganization. 


Chancery Court Inquiry 

To finance the chancery court investi- 
gation, $50,000 was asked, $5,000 to be 
made available at once and the balance 
after July 1. When opposition developed, 
the amount was cut to $25,000, but that 
sum was denied. Senate Majority Leader 
Emerson L. Richards held that the State 
Bar Association and North Jersey busi- 
ness organizations, which sought the in- 
quiry, should meet whatever expense is 
involved. Governor Moore said that the 
inquiry would be conducted, irrespective 
of the legislative action. Charles Carrick, 
of Jersey City, has been named as special 
master by Chancellor Walker to conduct 
the investigation. 

The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners was relieved of the task of making 
a study into the question of commercial 
truck regulation. A resolution having that 
purpose was offered by Senator Wolber as 
a substitute for a series. of measures to 
vest supervision over intrastate freight 
carriers engaged in common hire with 
the utility body. The Senate approved 
the idea, but the House rejected it. ‘ 

The defeat of the bill to make silicosis a 
compensable disease was put to a second 
vote after being lost on a prior roll call. 
There was a division of opinion as whether 
the disease is readily diagnosable. Sev- 
eral of the House members who are medi- . 
cal men insisted that the ailment is not 
unusually difficult to recognize. 


Bills Left in Committee 


Other bills that remained in commit- 
tee when the session ended were the series 
to reorganize the State Government, a 
repealer of the act relieving traction cor- 
porations of the major share of their pav- 
ing obligations and measures to place 
various pension funds on an actuarial 
basis. The pension acts were urged by 
the State Pension Survey Commission as 
a means of saving $8,000,000 a year now 
contributed by the various counties and 
municipalities. 

Acceptance of a 10 per cent reduction 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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Byrnes declared it proposed to place “in | 


House of Representatives 


pas House met at noon, June 13. Rep- 
resentative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., presented a resolution to elect 
Majority Floor Leader Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill., as Speaker pro tem- 
pore in the absence of Speaker Garner, 
who is ill. The resolution was adopted, 
and Mr. Rainey took the oath of that 
office, and presided over the House. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., sponsor of the pro- 
posals for immediate cash payment in 
full- of adjusted-service compensation 
certificates to World War veterans, 
called up the petition to discharge the 
Rules Committee from further consid- 
eration of a rule which would give the 
proposal a privileged status. The mo- 
tion to discharge was agreed to by a 
vote of 226 ayes to 175 nays. (Discus- 
sion appears on page 1.) The House 
then, by a vote of 225 ayes to 169 nays, 
adopted the rule which provides for 
consideration of the payment proposal 
on June 14. 


v 

On motion of Representative Cannon 
(Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., the House dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendments to 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 11361) and sent the measure 
to conference. 

The House by viva voce vote adopted 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 429) to correct 
an error in section 625(a) of the revenue 
bill. Discussion of this is printed on 
page 1.) 

A number of bills relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were passed. 

(See calendar status changes.) 

The House at 4:53 p. m. adjourned 
until 11 a. m., June 14, 
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Senate Measure Asks President |Conferees Discuss |Saleg on Contract 


National Survey 


N, BEING 


To Review New | 20 Offer New Savings Program Economy Program 


School Practices Mr. Robinson Presents Resolution Seeking 
Sug gestions for Balanced Budget 


Changed Curriculum Has 
Popularized Secondary 
Education, According to 
Associate Director 


The National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, which has just been completed 
after a three year study under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, when published in the Fall will 
reveal far-reaching changes in the prac- 
tices and purposes of lower schooling, 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Associate Director 
of the Survey, announced orally June 13. 

Changes in curriculum have _ been 
brought about, he said, by a “greatly in- 
creased popularization of education at the 
secondary level,” and by the tendency of 
the “modern secondary school to discard 
preparation for college as a goal and put 
in its place an educational program that 
looks toward complete living—living while 
in school. and after school days are over.” 

Scope of Investigation 

The survey, conducted at a cost of $225,- 
000 and participated in by approximately 
10,000 persons at one or another time 
during the investigation, sets forth for 
the first time practices in almost 25,000 
public secondary schools which will guide 
the future educational policy, Dr. Koos 
pointed out. The following additional in- 
formation concerning the survey was sup- 

lied: ’ 

* Special attention was given to new prac- 
tices, but the investigation included the 
organization of schools and districts, the 
secondary school population, problems of 
administration, and the curriculum and 
extra curriculum. 

One of the outstanding changes in cur- 
riculum has been the shift from foreign 
language and mathematics toward social 
subjects and physical education. In one 
classical high school in the East the pro- 
portion of work taken in foreign language 
and mathematics declined from 95.6 per 
cent (of all work taken) in 1880 to 58.6 
per cent in 1930. For a high school in the 
West, the decline over & similar period 
was from 54.5 per cent to 32.7 per cent. 

New Subjects Offered 


f 
er subjects covering @ variety 0 
nile have a introduced. Among the 
greatest have been the fine arts, the prac- 
tical arts,.and physical education. In cer- 
tain schools this large group of pow 
academic subjects has come to claim jee : 
a third to two-fifths of all the pupil's tim 
in the class room. Many provisions ” 
being introduced to care for individual 
differences in pupils by means of — 
geneous grouping, special classes ~~ 
very bright or Coe - for the slow, 
i unit assignment. 
py Sh be. characterized by. the at 
assignment are among the most frequent 
provisions for individual differences. — 
are known by a variety of names, such 
as the “Dalton plan,” Morrison ee, 
“long unit assignments,” “individualize 
instruction,” “problem method” and others. 
The analysis of the various plans re- 
vealed that a half dozen of them are + 
sentially - identical as far as practice 
schools is concerned. The implication aes 
is that terminology is needlessly ene 
and that the educational world will ; 
better off if it discards a great deal 0 
this jargon. 
New School Units z 
anization in secondary education 
eltenlerned by the junior high school 
and the public junior college is among 
the important studies of the survey. eee 
are 175 public junior colleges throughou 
the country with enrollments of 50,000 
Oener investigations included practices 
in the selection and appointment of teach- 
ers, in the supervision of teaching Mm 
schools, in guidance, libraries, athletic and 
hetalth programs, and an analysis of the 
laws and regulations controlling secondary 
mn. 
, "en cemnalehed report will ex end 
through 28 monographs totaling at east 
3,000 pages. More than 200,000 miles were 
traveled by the specialists in making the 
study and 80 different inquiry forms were 
distributed to 200,000 persons, two-thirds 
of whom returned them filled out with 
important data. National in scope, spe- 
cial visits were made to 41 States where 
innovating and outstanding practices 


were studied. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 

cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
June 11 

S. 3765, An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to lend War Department equipment 
for use at the Fourteenth National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion at Portland, 
Oregon, during the month of September, 


1 R..5052, An Act to authorize the incorpo- 
rated town of Juneau, Alaska, to use the 
funds arising from the sale of bonds in pur- 
suance to the Act of Congress of Feb. 11, 1925, 
for the purpose either of improving the 
sewerage system of said town or of con- 
structing permanent streets in said town. 

H. R. 6487, An Act to authorize the incorpo- 
rated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue 
bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of improving and enlarging the 
capacity of the municipal light and power 
plant, and the improvement of the water and 
sewer systems, and for the purpose of retiring 
or purchasing bonds heretofore issued by the 

tersburg. 
ha R. 70508, An Act to provide for the 
transportation of certain juvenile offenders to 
States under the law of which they have com- 
mitted offenses or are delinquent, and for 


urposes. 
ee 9259, An Act to amend section 106 of 


the Act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary (U. 8. C., title 28, 


section 187). 
Ti ee 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 13, 1932 


10 a. m—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

11 a. m—Representative Martin 
(Rep.), of North Attleboro, Mass., and 
Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called 
to recommend appointment of Repre- 
sentative Dallinger (Rep.), of Cambridge, 
Mass., to be judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 

11:30 a. m—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
of Idaho, called to discuss a proposal 
that an international conference be 
called to deal with the silver question. 

12 m.—Claude R. Porter, and Ernest 
L. Lewis, Chairman and member, re- 
spectively, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the winners of the 
Georgia School of Air contest for read- 
ing, reciting, voice, declamation and 
music. 

12:45 p. m—Lamar Williamson, of 
Monticello, Ark., was presented to the 
President. 

Remainder of day. — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


anytime its work would result in a 
balanced budget. 

Senator Reed suggested that the 
“slaughtering” of the economy bill by the 
Senate had had no good effect on the 
plans to balance the budget. He cited the 
elimination of the provisiori reducing pay- 
ments to veterans by approximately $60,- 
000,000, and of other changes. He said he 
was willing to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility for displacing the pay cut with 
the furlough method of saving pay-roll 
expenses, but that others should share 
their’ part of the burden. 

To this Senator Robinson replied that 
he had supported every recommendation 
of the bipartisan committee until he saw 
“its own parents desert it,” and Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.),q of South Carolina, said 
this had been a result of private sugges- 
tions from the President who publicly had 
approved the pay cut plan, 


Text of Resolution 


Offered by Mr. Robinson 


eure Robinson resolution follows in full 
xt: 

“Whereas, the President has announced 
that it is necessary to bring about a 
further reduction in the costs of Govern- 
ment of approximately $200,000,000 to 
levy additional taxes; and 

“Whereas, the President with the as- 
sistance of the members of his Cabinet 
and the heads of the independent offices 
and commissions, is in a better position 
within the short time before Congress ad- 
journs to ascertain in what departments, 
bureaus, commissions and independent of- 
fices such reduction can be brought about 
and how it may be done; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
President is requested to confer with the 
members of his Cabinet and the heads 
of all bureaus, commissions and inde- 
pendent offices, upon the best way to 
bring about said reduction in appropria- 
tions, and to submit to Congress for its 
consideration specific suggestions covering 
each item that the President recommends 
as a suitable way and place to accom- 
plish the proposed reduction of $200,000,- 
000 in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1932.” 


Mr. Rainey Suggests 


General Sales Tax 


Majority Leader Rainey said the new de- 
ficit can best be met by “taking out of 
the new law some of the nuisance and 
excise taxes before they become effective 
and replacing them with a sensible gen- 
eral sales tax.” “We must raise the money 
in some way,” he said. “We can not do it 
by economizing and so a revision of the 
taxes is about the only chance we have.” 
Congress, he said, should enact real legis- 
lation to stimulate employment, put more 
men at work and give them an income. 
The White House should envision the 
necessity of a general building program, 
he added. 

Mr. Crisp said it would be a simple 
matter for Congress to adopt a resolution 
making it mandatory that the expendi- 





sen for Irrigation 
In Arizona Sought 


Application of 20 Millions of 
Emergency Fund Urged 


Phoenix, Ariz., June 13. 

In anticipation of favorable action by 
Congress upon the proposal to authorize 
the Reconstruction Corporation to make 
loans for self-liquidating projects, the 
Verde River Irrigation & Power District 
has applied for a loan of $20,000,000, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
Governor Hunt, who has endorsed the ap- 
plication. 

The application states that it is planned 
to develop 100,000 hydroelectric horse- 
power to be sold to “a market imminently 
available” at .75 cent a kilowatt hour, 
which, it is asserted, will amortize the 
$20,000,000 cost in 30 years. 

Irrigation for Paradise Valley 

The project is for the irrigation of the 
Paradise Valley, lying north and east of 
the Salt River Valley. The Verde River 
empties into the Salt River a few miles 
east of Phoenix, just above a diversion 
dam which diverts most of the water from 
Roosevelt Dam on the Salt River to the 
canals for the watering of this’ valley. 

The movement to reclaim Paradise Val- 
ley has been under way for more than 12 
years, but the district never has been able 
to finance the project, it was explained. 
Just prior to the beginning of the present 
depression a plan to sell bonds was al- 
most ready to be put into operation. 

The application to the Corporation for 
a loan. states that the project is 98 per 
cent designed. Governor Hunt states in 
a letter to the Corporation that the proj- 
ect has been approved by “the greatest 
engineers and economists.” 


Amortized in 30 Years 


The letter from the district says in part: 

“An average of 600,000 acre feet of water 
annually flows down hill 1,800 feet; and 
it is planned to develop by means of 
reservoirs and probably eight dams aboul 
100,000 hydroelectric horsepower and then 
sell this power to a market imminently 
available. 

“At .75 cent per kilowatt hour the 
$20,000,000 cost will be amortized in 30 
years without costing the 85,000 net acres 
a cent of expense. 

“Under the project are 99,500 acres gress 
and 60 per cent of this is frostless citrus 
land, practically noncompetitive with other 
farming acres. All our acreage is distant 
from Phoenix 8 to 22 miles and, of ‘cqurse, 
is adjoining the most successful irtiga- 
tion project in the world, the Salt River 
project.” 

Large Investment Anticipated 

Governor Hunt’s letter states that, in 
addition to the $20,000,000 loan, “probably 
an additional $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 will 
be expended eventually in developing the 
irrigated lands, roads, railroads, towns and 
cities with their resultant industries.” 


Banks Liquidate Loans 
And. Investments Rapidly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the total of loans and investments held by 
weekly reporting member banks fell ap- 
proximately $290,000,000 last week. 

The New York: movement is one which 
probably is temporary, and it may be off- 
set soon by an advance in that region. 
Weekly reporting member banks in the 
New York area had shown a net in- 
crease in loans and investments for the 
— weeks prior to last week’s reces- 
sion, 

Outside of the New York area the tend- 
ency toward slower liquidation has been 
less marked. The new liquidations of last 
week, however, were likewise less pro- 


outside of New Xork, 


tures of all Federal Government depart- 
ments shall be cut 5 per cent. Where 
these 5 per cerit reductions should’ ‘be 
effected should be left in the discretion 
of the heads of the executive departments 
and independent establishments, he added. 
This method of saving, Mr. Crisp said, 
could be made without any trouble by ‘the 
executive branch of the Government. The 
people; he said, have had enough taxes 
saddled on them by this Congress. | , 


Amounts Due From 
Foreign Governments 


Asked in the House about the prospect 
of payment of World War debts of foreign 
governments, Mr. Crisp said that he ex- 
pects the foreign governments are going 
to pay the debts due this country and 
that so far as he is concerned he will never 
vote to scale them down' 1 cent. 

“Then if they do not pay, there would be 
& deficit of $275,000,000 caused thereby,” 
Suggested Representative Parsons (Dem.), 
of Golconda, Ill. 

“I think the gentleman probably would 
be correct in that,” Mr. Crisp replied, 
“but I expect them to pay.” 

Mr. Crisp added that he is in favor of 
balancing the budget by additional econo- 
mies and not by additional taxes. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., suggested that President 
Hoover has asked a number of times for 
congressional authority to effect econo- 
mies. Mr. Crisp replied that he has not 
sought any partisan advantage in the 
question of balancing the budget, that 
he has supported the President and would 
continue to support the President in any 
plan to balance the budget, but that $1,- 
118,000,000 tax in the new law is enough 
of taxation. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., said he agreed there should 


\ 


Take Up Minor Senate Changes 
In Retrenchment Plan in 
Supply Measure 


to reconcile differences between the two 
Houses on the economy bill, were able to 
reach agreements respecting only minor 
Senate amendments June 13 and con- 
tinued their work ih a night session. 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, of 
the Senate group, stated orally that “the 
main controversial matters” in the bill 
had been passed over at the ‘start of the 
deliberations to clear away the items of 
less consequence. He did not, however, 
enumerate those on which even tentative 


‘!agreements had been accomplished. 


The Senate had included the furlough 


‘1|plan for ‘accomplishing savings in the 


Government pay rolls, while the House 
provision regarding the pay roll economy 
was a pay cut of 11 per cent with an 
exemption for all salaries below $2,500. 

The House by viva voce vote on June 11 
had disagreed to the Senate amendments 
and sent to conference the economy pro- 
gram in the legislative appropriation bill 
(H. R. 11267), after first having agreed to 
the conference report on that part of the 
bill making appropriations for the ‘legis- 
lative establishment. 

Representative Sandlin (Dem.), of 
Minden, La., chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee in 
charge of the legislative appropriation bill, 
moved adoption of the conference report 
on that part of the bill and the House 
consented, with the agreement that the 
economy program in the bill would be 
sent to conference separately with House 
conferees from the economy committee 
in charge. 





be more economies in government ex- 
penditures but that it would be better 
to wait until the President has made up 
his mind definitely about what is needed. 
Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., said the possibilities of obtaining 
revenue are constantly diminishing. 


sit adhe ‘ * 
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Prior to May 1 
Are to Be Taxed 


House and Senate conferees, attempting Defect in R evenue Act 


Promissing Loss of 40 
Millions Is Remedied by 
‘Amendatory Law 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
out the words ‘or with any person other 
than a dealer,’ and by adding at the end 


thereof a new sentence as follows: ‘If 
any article has, under a contract of the 
character above described, been delivered, 
prior to June 21, 1932, to any person 
(other than a dealer or other than a per- 
son intending to use the article as material 
in the manufacture or production of an- 
other article, or to sell it on or in connec- 
tion with, or with the sale of, another 
article), no tax shall be collected under 
this title.’” 


Senate Prepared to Act 

Representative Crisp told the House that 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
earlier in the day in the Senate had ob- 
tained unanimous consent to give prompt 
consideration to the correcting resolution 
as soon as it reaches there, without op- 
portunity to change it by any amendment 
not germane. 

Mr. Crisp explained that in all tax bills 
there has been a provision that where a 
contract is made for future delivery and 
the contract does not specify who is to 
pay taxes if levied, the vendor shall pay 
the taxes. When the new revenue law was 
pending in the Senate, he said, Senator 
Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, offered an 
amendment designed to take care of au- 
tomobiles bought on the installment plan. 

Titles, he explained, do not pass until 
an automopile is paid for. The Trammell 
amendment, he said, was offered to the 
wrong section and should have been of- 
fered to section 619 instead of 625(a). 

“The effect of this,” Mr. Crisp said, “is 
that the large companies, the steel com- 


Representative Dallinger 
Urged for Customs Post 


The appointment of Reperesentative 
Frederick W. Dallinger (Rep.), of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to be a judge of the United 
States Customs Court, was recommended 


to President Hoover at the White House 
June 13 by Representatives Martin (Rep.), 
of North Attleboro, Mass., and Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass. 

In urging the appointment, Representa- 
tive Martin stated orally he had stressed 
the fact that New England at present is 
not represented on the court. Two vacan- 
cies on the court were said by him to exist. 


pany, the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, the Ford Company, the large taxi- 
cab companies that make contracts for 
two to three years in advance would be 
relieved from paying taxes. The effect is 
to require the small companies to pay and 
relieve the large companies.” 

He said the provision as it stands is 
inequitable and would cost the Treasury 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 unless cor- 
rected at once. He added that it does not 
change the total estimeted revenue of 
$1,118,000,000 expected from the new law. 

Mr. Crisp said he regretted the necessity 
for offering the amendment, that he was 
not offering an alibi for himself or the 
other conferees, who did not detect the 
error, and said the matter was called to 
his attention by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. / 

The purpose of that as explained by 
members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is to relieve vendors of the burden of 
a tax which was not foreseen by the par- 
ties to the contract and which the vendor 
could not pass on. Where the title passes 
before June 21, neither vendee nor vendor 
will be liable for the tax, regardless of 
the contract or of delivery. 

Section 625 (a) of the new law provides 
that when a contract has been made prior 
to May 1, 1932, to sell goods title to which 
does not pass before that portion of the 
law takes effect on June 21, 1932, and the 
contract fixes a price and is silent as to 
the payment of tax, the vendee instead 
of the vendor shall pay the tax. 

The effect of the amendment, as ex- 
plained by a Ways and Means Committee 
member is to restrict the relief from taxes 
to articles delivered before June 21. The 
Committee felt, he said, that the correct- 
ing amendment would take care of the in- 


THE LINCOLN 


BRILLIANCE THAT ENDURES 


FeRAYs 8 
President Asks 


People to Renew 
Faith in Nation 


Issues Flag Day Statement 
Pointing to Accomplish- 
ment of People Duri 
Country’s 150 Years 


President Hoover has issued a state- 
ment in connection with the Flag Day 
ceremonies of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial celebration, June 14, in which 
he declared that “what we need to. do on 
this Flag Day” is to renew that faith in 
the accomplishment of the American 
ple in the century and a half of the Na- 
tion’s existence, , 

The statement made public at the White 
House on June 13 follows in full text: 

“One hundred and fifty-five years 
the Continental Congress established. the 
fundamental design of our flag and Gen- 
eral Washington set it afloat as a symbol 
of national unity and determination. It is 
today a symbol enormously more signifi- 
cant for it stands for all that has been 
accomplished by our people in the century 
and a half of this Nation’s existence. 
That accomplishment was based on and 
made possible by faith, fortitude, resolu- 
tion, courage, and character. 

“What we need to do on this Flag Day, 
June 14, 1932, is to renew that faith, re- 
solving that we will hand on to the next 
generation, unimpaired by the passing 
emotions of temporary distress, these na- 
tional traits and the American system 
which they have builded.” 


stallment buyers for whose benefit the 
provision was intended, and would leave 
subject to the tax those articles with re- 
spect to which delivery and passage of 
title occurs on and after the effective date 
of the Act, June 21, regardless of the na- 
ture of the contract and the type of the 
purchase. 

The resolution was adopted by the House 
i by viva voce vote and sent to the Senate, 





Tue Lincoin V-8 CyLinvER 4 « 9 Two-winpow Town SEDAN e « e $3100 at Dernoir 


The Lincoln V-8 cylinder is characterized by that beauty and brilliant performance one natu rally- expects of a 


Lincoln. With the introduction of this advanced motor car those qualities which are peculiarly Lincoln have been 


\ 


made available at prices considerably less than heretofore. . . . Expert engineering, painstaking precision manufac- 


ture, careful testing of materials and parts . . . such characteristics, always typical of Lincoln, govern the design and 


building of the Lincoln 8. . . . It is fleet and youthful in appearance. With a 125-horse-power engine, the V-type on 


which Lincoln’s reputation rests, its flow of power is silent and smooth. Finish and apeointmenti are luxurious. 


Equipment is complete for greatest motoring satisfaction. . . . In every detail, this Lincoln is built to a high ideal. 


Backed by the resources of the Ford Motor Company, in every respect it maintains the prestige of the Lincoln name. 


PRICES OF THE LINCOLN V-8, FULLY EQUIPPED, RANGE FROM $2900 AT DETROIT 
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: ; 10n | Validity and Infringement of Apparatus and 
Excise Taxation Process Is Fixed by Court 





Declared Not Taxable as Ac- 
cessories Since They Are 


* Not Primarily Adapted 
For Automobile Use 





W. M. Durron anp Sons CoMPaANY 
v. 


Unrrep States. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. oy Sg intiff (R. Cc 
. W. McReynotps for pla . oC. 
Theva, CHARLES B. Ruvea with him 
on the brief), for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 6, 1932 


Wuu1aMs, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
court: 

Piaintit sues for er of —- os 
assessed on sales of air pumps during e 
period from March 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1926, 
‘under section 900 of the Revenue Act of Feb. 
24, 1919, 40 Stat. 1122 (and similar provisions 
of the acts of 1921 and 1924). 

Section 900 (3) of the internal revenue acts 
of 1918 and 1921, and section 600 (3) of the 
act of 1924, provide for excise taxes on “‘tires, 
inner tubes, parts, or accessories” of automo- 
biles or motor cycles “sold to any person other 
than a manufacturer or producer” of automo- 
biles or motorcycles. as “ 

The question as to what constitutes “parts 
and “accessories” in automobiles within the 
meaning of the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 
1924 has been passed upon by this court in 
numerous cases. In Atwater Kent Manufac- 
turing Co. v. United States, 62 C. Cls. 419, 
425, the court said: 

“Where the articles, as those we are con- 
cerned with, are applicable for use in different 
kinds of machines or appliances and are just 
as applicable to the one use as to the other 
they are not distinctively parts of automo- 
biles so as to be taxable under these statutes.” 


+++ 


The rule announced in the Atwater Kent 
Mfg. Co. case, supra, is followed in Code Stor- 

e Battery Co. v. United States, 65 C. Cis. 
ies: Walker Manufacturing Co. v. United 
States, 65 C. Cls. 394; Fairmount Tool & Forg- 
ing Co. v. United States, 70 C. Cis. 425, and 
other cases. 

In Universal Battery Co. v. United States, 
281 U. S. 580, 583, the court said: 

“The administrative regulations issued un- 
der section 900 uniformly have construed the 
term ‘part’ in that section as meaning any 
article designed or manufactured for the 
special purpose of being used as or to replace 
@ component part of such vehicle, and which 
by reason of some characteristic is not such a 
commercial article as ordinarily would be sold 
for general use, but is primarily adapted for 
use as a component part of such vehicle. The 
regulations also have construed the term ‘ac- 
cessory’ as meaning any article designed to be 
used in connection with such vehicle to add 
to its utility or ornamentation and which is 
primarily adapted for such use, whether or 
not essential to the operation of the vehicle. 

“This construction of those terms has been 
adhered to in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for ‘about 10 years, and it ought not to be 
disturbed now unless it be plainly wrong. We 
think it is not so, but is an admissible con- 
struction. Certainly it would be unreasonabig 
to hold that articles equally adapted to a 
variety of uses and commonly put to such 
uses, one of which is use in motor vehicles, 
must be classified as parts or accessories for 
such vehicles. And it would be also unrea- 
sonable to hold that articles can be so classi- 
fied only where they are adapted solely for 
use in motor vehicles and are exclusively so 
used. Magone v. Wiederer, 159, U. S. 555559. 
“We think the view taken in the administra- 
tive regulations is reasonable and should be 
upheld. It is that articles primarily adapted 
for use in motor vehicles are to be regarded | 
as parts or accessories of such vehicles, even 
though there has been some other use of the 
articles for which they afe not so well 
adapted.” 

>. ie | 


The air pumps involved were sold by the 
plaintiff to jobbers only, who in turn sold 
them to retailers through whom they were 
distributed to the ultimate consumer. While 
they could be and were used in connection 
with automobiles, they were not primarily 
adapted for that purpose, and in fact were 
used for a large variety of purposes such as 
inflating all kinds of pneumatic tires used on | 
bicycles, motor cycles, airplanes and sulkies; 
furnishing air pressure in gasoline and kero- 
sene heating and cooking stoves, grates, and 
lighting systems; spraying equipment, chemi- 
cal sprays for trees and paint-spraying ma- 
machines; testing of fuses and switch eons | 
in electrical work; in gasoline torches for braz- 
ing; in draught-beverage containers; in out- 
door athletic equipment, such as footballs, 
basket balls, air boats, air beds, air pillows, 
chest protectorsy~mask protectors, metal air 
tanks, and air containers for vulcanizing. 

Under the uniform decisions of this court, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Universal Battery Co. case, supra, the articles 
in question being equally adapted to a variety 
of uses, and commonly put to such uses, one 
of which is use in motor vehicles, can not be 
considered as primarily adapted for use in 
mtor vehicles. The plaintiff is therefore en- 
titled to recover the amount of taxes paid by 
it since Oct. 11, 1922, for which claims for 
refund were made. Taxes paid prior to that 
date are barred by the statue of limitations. 
The plaintiff is awarded judgment in the sum 
of $29,572.02 with interest. It is so ordered. 











Executive Nominations 
Confirmed by Senate 


The nominations of Charles A. Imperial, 
of the Philippines Islands, and George C. 
Butte, of Texas, to be associate justices 
of the Supreme court of the Philippine 
Islands, were confirmed by the Senate, 
June 11, along with numerous postmasters. 

The Senate also in the executive ses- 
sion and upon the motion of Senator 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, discharged the 
Committee on Post Offices from further 
consideration of the nomination of Helen 
NeNutt, to be pastmistress at Prescott, 
Ariz. Senator Ashurst had spoken previ- 
ously of his inability to obtain a report on 
the nomination, which he said the Com-| 
mittee had held 71 days without any 
charges being filed against the name. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, sought to have the Senate waive its| 
rules and notify the President immediately 
of the confirmation of the two Philippine 
court justices. He failed in his effort, 
however, because Seator Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas, declared he would not permit 
notification to go forward until the usual 
two executive sessions had been held after 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HartrorD-EMPIRE COMPANY 


v. 
Tue NrivisoN-WEISKOPF COMPANY ET AL.; 
Tue Nivison-WEISKOPF COMPANY ET AL, 


ve 
HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
Nos. 5752, 5753, 5997, 5998, 5999, 5600. 
Appeals from the District Court of the) 
Se States for the Southern District 

o oO. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and Srmons, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 12, 1932 


Moorman, Circuit Judge—The Hartford- 
Empire Company brought suit against the 
Nivison-Weiskopf Company in the District 
Court for infringement of the Steimer patent, 
1564909, the Peiler patent, 1573742, known as 
the “phase change” patent, and Peiler patent 
1 » referred to as the “shear-height” 
patent. 

Subsequently it brought suit against the 
Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Company for in- 
fringement of the same three patents and 
another Peiler patent, 1631107, referred to as 
the “whittling” patent. Suit was also 
brought by the Hartford Company against the 
Lamb Glass Company on the Steimer patent, 
the Peiler “phase change” patent, the Peiler 
“whittling” patent, and two other patents, 
Soubier, 1574709, and Ferngren, 1574739. The 
Steimer patent was held invalid in the Dis- 
trict Court in each of the three cases. 

The suits on the Peiler “phase change” 
patent ‘were based on method claims 1 to 10 
and apparatus claims 15 to 30, inclusive, and 
33, 34, 36 and 37. In the Nivison-Weiskopf 
case both the method and the apparatus 
claims in suit were sustained and held in- 
fringed. The injunction against infringement 
issued, however, only on method claims 1 to 
5, inclusive, and 8, 9, and 10, and on ap- 
paratus claims 18, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34, 36 and 37. 
In the Kearns-Gorsuch and Lamb 
method claims were held invalid but ap- 
paratus claims 18, 26, 27, 28, 34, 36 and 37 were 
held valid and ~~ 





The court did not = upon the other ap- 

ratus claims involved in the suit. The 

eiler ‘“‘shear-height” patent was held invalid 
for want of invention in the two cases in 
which it was in suit. The “whittling” patent 
involved in the Kearns-Gorsuch and the 
Lamb cases was held in each case to be in- 
valid, and the Soubier and Ferngren patents, 
which were sued upon only in the Lamb 
case, were held invalid. 

Appeals were taken by the plaintiff in 
each case where the claims sued upon were 
declared invalid, and by the defendants from 
so much of the decrees as adjudged the 
Peiler “phase change” patent valid and in- 
fringed. 

All the patents related to feeding gobs or 
charges of molten giass into molds for the 
manufacture of bottles or other blown or 
presed glassware. The Steimer patent, the} 
first of the several patents to issue, contains | 
six claims, all of which are relied upon. | 
Claim 2 is printed in the margin as typical. | 
(Note No. 1.) | 

Steimer’s original application disclosed a 
furnace to melt the glass ingredients, an “‘in- 
terrupter” chamber to receive the molten 
glass, a “conical” orifice in the bottom of the 
chamber, and a stopper plunger with a 
“conical end” reciprocating vertically in the 
chamber. The method of operation was to 
tilt the furnace and permit the glass to flow 
into the chamber, while at regular and de- 
terminable intervals the plunger would be 
brought to seat against the outlet and “stop 
the flow [of glass through the orificel] by 
constricting the passage.” 

The original Steimer application was filed 
Feb. 12, 1910, but the patent did not issue 
until Dec. 8, 1925. In 1918 Steimer died, and 
sometime prior to 1920 the plaintiff pur- 
chased the Steimer application. On Feb. 4, 
1920, plaintiff filed an amended application. 
and contemporaneously therewith or shortly 
thereafter added the claims in suit. 

Up to that time there was no penny = in 
Steimer of a purpose to claim suspended gob 
feeding or severing in suspension. Steimer'’s 
concept, as evidenced by the claims filed prior 
to the plaintiff’s purchase of the application, 
was to utilize the plunger as a ay to 
close the orifice in the bottom of the chamber. 
This was shown, not only by the original 
claims, but also by the original specifications, 
which repeatedly characterized the plunger 
as a “stopper” or as stopper.” 









It is true that the specifications casually 
mentioned the screw 53a as so positioned that 
it might be caused to strike a projecion 
on the frame of the machine and thus stop 
the downward stroke of the plunger, but it 
is obvious that this screw was regarded as 
having no other useful function than to 
prevent the seating of the plunger too vio- 
lently against the bottom of the chamber 
in cutting off the flow of the glass through 
the orifice. 

Steimer was not the first to conceive, if 
indeed he ever conceived, suspended gob feed- 
ing by means of coaction between accelerating 
means and a shearing operation. This con- 
ception was disclosed in Hitchock, No. 805068, 
Nov. 21, 1905 (see Hartford-Fairmont Co. v. 
United States Glass Co., 2 Fed. [2d] 109), 
Brookfield, No. 883779, and other earlier de- 
vices. In some of these devices, at least 
Hitchcock and Lott, No. 1382994, the shaping 
< me depending gob was inherent in the 

evice. 

Steimer did not attempt to shape mold 
charges but used his plunger to stop or in- 
terrupt the flow of the glass through the 
orifice. The jets of flames which he provided 
were not intended to sever the extruded 
glass but to burn off the adhering strings 
after the plunger had severed the gob by 
closing the orifice. It was not unti 
the rtford Company acquired the Steimer 
application that ~~ attempt was made to 
claim for Steimer the concept or disclosure 
of shaping mold charges by suspended feed- 
a and severing in suspension. 

e need not trace the history of these 
many attempts in the Patent Office, all of 
which were unsuccessful. It suffices that 
through a maze of disallowed claims; pro- 
voked interferences, and Patent Office con- 
tests prosecuted in some instances as bona 
fide contests, after the Hartford Company had 
acquired its adversary’s rights, there finally 
emerged a patent containing six claims out of 
more than 100 that had = sought, 


Some of these allowed claims, such as 
Claims 2 and 3, call for “means for ad- 
{ugting the extent” of the plunger prvegion 
nto the orice during the operation; others 
for means for adjusting “the nearest posi- 
tion” of the plunger to the orifice during the 
operation. None of them discloses or claims 
shaping by suspended gob feeding and sever- 
ing in suspension. 

Considered in the light of the specifica- 
tions, they are to be peepee as calling 
for a mechanism in which there is a plunger 
that stops the flow of the glass either by 
coming to seat over the orifice on the bot- 
tom of the chamber or by projecting into the 
orifice and closing it. Plainly there was 





confirmation. 





President Approves 
Juvenile Measure 


Provides Transfer of Delin- 
quents to Home Communities 


President Hoover in approving June 11 
the bill (H. R. 10598) for the transfer of 
juvenile delinquents from Federal to ju- 
venile courts in their home communities, 
declared in a statement that the legisla- 
tion was an important step forward be- 
because it sets an éxample through recog- 
tion by the Federal Government of the 
principle that even the relatively small 
number of juveniles in the Federal sys- 
tem should be handled on a modern scien- 
tific basis. 

The statement follows in full text: 

I have today signed the bill authorizing 
the transfer of the cases of juvenile de- 
linquents from the Federal system of 
Criminal Justice to Juvenile Courts in 
their home communities, provided these 
Juvenile Courts are willing to accept 
them. This measure is an important step 
forward in that it sets an example through 
its recognition by the Federal Government 
of the principle that even the relatively 
small number of juveniles in the Federal 
system should be handled on a modern 
scientific basis. 

It is also a recognition by the Federal 
Government of. the Juvenile Court as the 
proper place for the handling of the cases 
of all juveniles, and is an acceptance of 
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nothing new in these claims as against the 
earlier patents. Nor was Steimer, as is now 
contended, the first to perceive the de- 
sirability of a feeder having an orifice through 
which the glass might flow by gravity and a 
reciprocating element which by its down- 
ward movement impels the flow of glass and 
which does not contact with the orifice. 
We can not agree that Steimer's plunger 
did not contact with the orifice, but even if 
it did not, these elements of his claims, in 
like combination, were disclosed in the prior 
art, even the element of adjusting the end 
of the downward stroke of the plunger. 
Whether this adjustment in the plunger 
stroke in the earlier devices could be ef- 
fected while the plunger was in motion does 
not seem to us to be important, for in our 
view it was not invention to devise stop 
means fog a plunger adjsutable while the 
plunger is in action but an expedient that 
any skilled mechanic could devise had he 
in view an object that made it desirable. 
The Peiler “phase change” patent was is- 
sued Feb. 16, 1926, on an application filed 
Nov. 25, 1925. The application states that 
it is a continuation in pest of application 
No. 713143, filed Aug. 3, 1912, application No. 
157943, filed March 28, 1917 (it in itself bein, 
a continuation of application No. 856548, fil 
Aug. 13, 1914), and applications Nos. 294792 
and 294793, both filed May 5, 1919, the former 
of the two last mentioned applications being 
referred to in argument as the “paddle 
|needle’” application and the latter as the 
“single plunger’ application. 
The specifications are made up of excerpts 
from these several former applications, with 
such new matter as Peiler presumably con- 
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the principle that juvenile offenders are 
the product of and the responsibility of 
their home communities. 

| This step was recommended in one of 
the reports of the National Commission 
|on Law Observance and Enforcement, was 
|included in the recommendations in the 
President's message to Congress, and has 
|}had the active interest and approval of 
| social workers all over the country. 





odically reciprocating 











sidered necessary “for the purpose of claim- 
ing” what he calls “phase be The 
first 10 claims are for a method. The re- 
maining claims are for an apparatus. We 
deal first with the method claims. , 
“Phase change” is an artificial term in- 
vented, or at least used, by Peiler to define 
the shaping of mold charges by time change 
between feeding and shearing. Thus any ap- 
paratus which by adjustment of its is 
capable of accomplishing this result must 
practice phase changing in this sense. It is 
essential to the practice in all of the known 
devices that there be suspended molten glass, 
impelling means for accelerating the flow of 
glass from the outlet, means for serving, and 
means for varying the operating relat of 
the impelling —s * severing means. 


Long before Peiler there was in common 
use a type of feeder comprising a container 
having a submerged discharge orifice, a peri- 

are above the orifice, 
shears below the ori » and mechanism ac- 
tuating the shears in timed relation to the 
plunger. These devices were capable of ad- 
justment so as to vary the time of the shear- 
ing operation in relation to the cycle of the 
plunger stroke. Any variation in the relation 
between these two operating means effected a 
change in the size and form of the mold 
charges. 

This character of phase changing was dis- 
closed in Hitchcock Brookfield, Lott, and other 
feeders before Peiler’s “punty” application was 
filed in 1912. Indeed, Peiler expressly dis- 
claimed any method of forming masses of 
molten glass by causing it to flow through 
an opening in the bottom of a supply reser- 
voir, applying intermittent impulses to the 
glass, and severing it below the opening while 
“hanging freely.” 

Similarly he disclaimed the forming of a 
mass of molten glass and causing it to as- 
sume “a predetermined shape” or “shaping” 
it “into an elongated mass of controllable 
cross-sectional area.” It is plain, therefore, 
that Peiler was not the inventor of suspended 
charge feeding or shaping charges while in 
suspension. 

While the earlier devices were capable of 
severing gobs of substantially uniform size 
and shape as well as of adjustment or re- 
organization so as to vary the shearing op- 
eration in relation to the cycle of the plunger 


jmone of them was susceptible to this ad- 


justment durt the operation of the device. 
The varying of this relation during the feed- 
ing of the charges was first suggested in a 
Peiler application filed in 1917, but no suffi- 
cient disclosure of it was made therein nor 
in any of the other Peiler applications prior 
to the “paddle needle” and “single plunger” 
applications of May 5, 1919. The thought seems 
to have come to Peiler about the time these 
last-mentioned applications were filed. 
Certainly none of the method claims here 
in suit appeared in any application before that 
date. We agree with the decisions below that 
none of them is ss an earlier date. 


Accepting May 5, 1919, as the probably cor- 
rect date of invention, the defendants insist, 
upon the authority of Webster Co. v. Splitdorf 
Co., 264 U. S. 463, and other cases, that since 
the plaintiff might have divided its 1919 ap- 
plications and obtained a division or separate 
patent on the phase changing feature dis- 
closed therein but did not, the claims here 
in suit involving this feature should be de- 
clared inoperative because of laches, equitable 
estoppel and the intervention of public and 
private rights. 

It is true that the applications of May 5, 
1919, disclosed phase-changing in the course of 
practicing the process, and quite as true that 
this feature of the applications might have 
been made the subject of a separate patent. 
Furthermore, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, it does not appear thay the phase- 
changing feature of these applications en- 
countered any interference in the Patent Of- 
fice. But the plaintiff was making claims to 
a broad process of which “phase change” was 
but one of its several steps. 

And while one cannot unreasonably delay 
the prosecution of his patent application and 
thus prolong his patent monopoly, where, as 
in this case, the applicant has complied with 
all the rules of the Patent Office, we do not 
think it is required by Webster v. Splitdorf, 
supra, that he be held guilty of laches or be 
estopped from claiming a valuable feature of 
his patent merely because he had not sought 
® separate patent therefor, but has elected to 
Progecute his application for the broader 
claims which include the separably patentable 
eet Cf. Overland v. Packard Co., 274 U. 





















The circumstances in which the paten 
acted in the present case are wholly unlike 
those considered in Macbeth Co. v. General 
Electric Co., 246 Fed. 695 (6 C. C. A.) and 
Woodbridge v. United States, 263 U. S. 50. 
The broader claims were prosecuted with due 
diligence. Phase changing was a feature of 
those claims, without which the process might 
be worthless. We cannot think that the fail- 
pa Ray an ao ea = divide out this 

P es nvalid 
a ae Pp lates the patent 
+++ 


Coming to an examination of the claims, w 
find that none of them, except Claim 2, 
specifically calls for a changing of the time 
relation between the plunesr stroke and the 
severing during the feeding of the charges. 
Claim 2 calls for a method including “‘pro- 
Sressively varying during the feeding of the 
charges the time relation between the 
production of each downward feed and the 
time of severing of a charge therefrom to 
produce a desired change in the mold charges.” 
Claims 5, 8 and 9 call for successive mold 
charges implying that the advancing or re- 
ens = “ smoeiiing operation in rela- 

e shearing occurs during s - 
cessive feeding. ’ ss 

We think they are to be so construed. The 
other claims, however, merely call for a time 
relation between the feeding and severing 
varying with the desired shape. These claims, 
it seems to us, read upon any process in 
which the operating relation between the 
shearing and the plunger action or other 
accelerating means may be so changed as to 
vary the shape and size of the severed gob, 
irrespective of whether the change can or 
a Bet be made while the feeding is being 

Phase change in this sense was disclosed, as 
Wwe have seen, in earlier patents, including 
Steimer. But Claim 2 and Claims 5, 8 and 
9, as interpreted above, call for the additional 
step of changing this relation during the 
~erne, opesemes. This further step is of 
undoubted value, marking an advance which 
we think is ay % patentability. 

oe 





We can not agree that it constitutes noth- 
ing more than a function of the machine 
(Northern Equipment Co. v. McDonough 
Automatic Co., 300 Fed. 488—6 C. C. A.), or 
that it is met by prior art feeders such as 
those used by Miller, Tucker’ & Reeves, Brock- 
way and Owens, or is disclosed in prior prac- 
tices. In our view it is a step that has made 
& new process which has proved to be highly 
useful. 

It is true that this process is practiced 
plaintiff's machine, but it may also be prac- 
ticed by different mechanisms or machines 
(see the Nivision-Weiskopf pneumatic feeder), 
and is plainly patentable separately from 
the machines by which it is practiced. Ex- 
panded Metal Co, v. Bradford, 214 U. 8. 366; 
Michigan Carton Co. v. Sutherland Paper 

+ 29 Fed. (2d) 179, 182 (6 C. C..A.). We 
therefore hold that Claims 2, 5, 8 and 9 are 
valid, but that the remaining process claims 
are invalid because calling for nothing more 
than the process of the prior art. 

We next consider the apparatus claims in 
suit. These claims may be divided into two 
classes. Some of them call generally for an 
apparatus separating molten glass into mold 
charges including (1) a container for the 
glass having an outlet; (2) severing means 
operating periodically beneath the outlet; (3) 
means for timing the suspension of successive 
gathers of glass beneath the outlet in rela- 
tion to the operation of the severing means; 
and (4) means for varying the time of begin- 
ning of the suspension period relative to the 
time of severing. eS 


These claims can not be sustained as against 
the prior art, for, as has been pointed out, 
all the elements therein, in substantially the 
same physical and functional relation to each 
other, were disclosed in Hitchcock, Brookfield 
and other patents antedating the earliest 
date claimed for the patent in suit. Claims 
falling within this class are 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 
33, 34, 36 and 37. 

Other claims in suit, such as Claim 17, 
provide, however, that the means for alter- 
ing the time of severing in relation to, the 
period of suspension shall be “operable dur- 
ing the continued operation of the apparatus;” 
and others, such as Claim 15, by referring to 
the delivery of successive masses in connec- 
tion with the varying of the relation of the 
feeding to the shearing, must be construed 
as calling for such varying relation during 
the operation of the machine. 

These claims provide means for practicing 








Note No. 1. “The combination with a 
container for molten glass having an outlet, of 
means adapted to be projected into and with- 
drawn from said outlet, operating means for 
periodically projecting said first-named means 
into said outlet, and means for adjusting the 
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Pumps Held (Status of Patents Determined ' 
On Devices for Glass Working 


Decisions Promulgated by 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 13, 1932 


ine & Marine Company. Docket No. 


In computing deductions for alleged 
bad debts in 1920 petitioner charged 
off not only the debts ascertained to 
be worthless but an additional sum 
sufficient to make up the difference be- 
tween its sales and collections thereon. 
Held, suchsmethod was _ erroneous, 
and that respondent properly disal- 
lowed such additional sum as a bad 
debt deduction. ‘ 

Further held that collections in 
1920 on accounts similarly charged 
off in 1919 should be included in in- 
come for 1920 and that respondent 
properly reductd invested capital for 
1920 by reason of such deductions 
claimed and allowed for 1919. 


Docket No. 39268. 

The evidence failed to prove that in 
the taxable years an agreement of 
partnership existed between petitioner 
and her six children. 

An earlier decision of the Board 
involving the same petitioner and 
the same genéral questions for pre- 
vious tax years is conclusive as to 
the quqestions litigated for those 
years. The identical question having 
been involved, that decision is con- 
clusive as to the construction of the 
will of petitioner’s decedent. 


Mrs. Iola Wise Stetson. Docket No. 41743. 


Petitioner in 1923 created a trust 
for the benefit of herself and the 
children of her husband (her step- 
children) making him trustee in the 
trust instrument and providing therein 
that should she predecease him, he 
might cancel and terminate the trust 
and receive as his own the corpus of 
the trust fuhd and any undistributed 
income. She reserved to herself the 
right, in conjunction with him, to 
revoke the trust. In the event he 
predeceased her, the trust was to 
then become irrevocable and unaltera- 
ble. Held (he being still alive), that 
the trust was revocable and in com- 
puting her net income for the years 
1924 and 1925, the income therefrom 
should, under section 219(g) of the 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, be 
included. 


Palgrove Company. Docket No. 43836. 


Petitioner held not affiliated dur- 
ing the taxable years. Handy & Har- 
mon v. Burnet, 284 U. S. 136. 


W. L. Shore. Docket Nos. 56187 and 59785. 


Petitioner executed an oil and gas 
lease reserving one-eighth royalty; 
attached to lease was a provision that 
one-half of the rentals should be paid 
to petitioner and one-half to his 
wife; held that the added clause can 
not be regarded even as a constructive 
transfer of income producing property 
and effected no other result than. as 
assignment of peitioner’s income to 
one who had no interest in the pro- 
ductive asset. 











the process disclosed in Claims 2, 5, 8 and 9, 
but so far as the claims themselves are con- 
cerned they must be limited to the mechani- 
cal equivalents of the means disclosed in the 
patent specifications. 
that Claims 15 to 21, inclusive, and Claims 
24, 25, 28 and 29 are valid, and that the other 
apparatus claims in suit are void for antici- 
pation and want of invention. 


As thus limited, we find 


The’ defendant Lamb Company interposes 


® separate. defense to this and the other 
patents upon which it was sued based on a 
series of transactions disclosed 
documents introduced in evidence. 
fense is grounded upon the purchase by the 
defendant of its machine from Miller prior 
.to the acquisition by the plaintiff of the 
Miller applications pending 
Office. 
cupies the status of a licensee. 
+++ 


in certain 
The de- 


in the Patent 
It is claimed that the defendant oc- 


The trial court denied the contention. It 


fs true, of course, that the defendant as pur- 
chaser of a Miller feeder acquired a right 
or license to use that feeder under any 
patents owned by Miller, who manufactured 
the feeder, or under any patents of the Miller 
Glass & Engineering Company, 
the feeder to the defendant. 


which sold 
It is, however, equally true that the pur- 


chase of the Miller applications by the plain- 
tiff did not give the defendant, as licensee 
of Miller, 
applications outstand! 


any license to a patents or 
and e \sul 
hich 


ane is gn 2 t 7 eae 
no property re . ghtly 
or wrongly, was held in theopatent Office’ to 


take precedence over the Miller een 


As to whether the plaintiff! obtained 
ruling in the Patent Office by the use of 
unfair methods is not for us to determine. 
accept the Patent Office ruling. in view of 
whiclpit can not be held that the license ob- 
tain: by the defendant in the purchase of 
the Miller feeder included the right to use 
such feeder as against a patent issued upon 
an application in which Miller had no in- 
terest. 

Each of the three defendants uses a feeder 
that practices phase changing during the 
feeding of the mold charges, and it results 
therefrom that each of them infringes the 
valid process claims of the “phase change” 
patent. Since that is true, it is not im- 
portant whether they infringe the valid ap- 

ratus claims, which claims, as heretofore 
Indicated, are valid solely because they in- 
clude in combination with the other ele- 
ments therein means for changing the time 
of severing in relation to the feeding “dur- 
ing the continued operation of the apparatus.” 
See Harrington v. ywood, 35 Fed. (2d) 628 


(6 Cc. C, A). 
+++ 


These means, as we have said, must be 
limited to the mechanical equivalents of the 
means disclosed in the patent specifications. 
It is quite conceivable that machines may 
be constructed embodying means effecting 
this result but which nevertheless do not in- 
fringe the valid apparatus claims because 
of lack of the necessary equivalency to the 
means of the patent. It should be added, 
also, as is plainly implied in what has~here- 
tofore been said, that the feeders used by the 
defendants, minus their respective means for 
effecting phase change during operation, do 
not infringe any of the valid process or ap- 
paratus claims in suit. 

The only claim of the Peiler “‘shear-height” 
atent No. 1589304 sued upon reads as fol- 
ows: “Glass gathering apparatus compris- 
ing a receptacle for molten glass, means for 
delivering formed lumps of viscous glass 
therefrom, and knives for severing each lump 
as formed, said knives being adjustable along 
the path of delivery of such lumps.” In 
June, 1929, after testimony had been taken in 
the Kearns-Gorsuch case, and 


mitted, the plaintiff filed a disclaimer in the 
Patent Office narrowing this claim. 

As narrowed the dajustable knives were 
limited to knives approaching the suspended 
glass from opposite directions at regular in- 
tervals and coacting with each other in suit- 
able relation to delivering means to sever 


after the) 
Nivison-Weiskopf case had been finally sub-| 





mold charges and to control by their vertical 
position the longs of the stub of glass re- 
maining above the knives severance. We as- 
sume without deciding that the disclaimer 
is valid, and we pass by the various ob- 
jections that are made to the claim upon 
the ground that the Patent Office proceed- 
ings were invalid. 
+ + 


The use of knrves coacting with a plunger 
or other accelerating means for the purpose 
of severing mold charges was old. It was 
common to locate the knives beneath the 
interrupter chamber just below the orifice 
out of smearing relation with the bottom 
of the chamber. It was also old to use 
adjustable knives. #arding, 1150030, spe- 
cifically shows shears located beneath the 
outlet, the shears being capable of vertical 
adjustment. 

Even if there were nothing in the prior 
art showing knives adjustable along the 
path of the delivery of the glass, there would 
still be lack of invention in this patent, 
jas it obviously did not require inventive 
thought to adapt the vertical or even hori- 
zontal adjustable shears of the prior art to 
the suspended gob feeder of Peiler. Cf. 
Paquette v. Potter Mfg. Co., 46 Fed. (2d) 271, 
272 (C. C. A.); Directoplate Corp. v. Donald- 
son Lithographing Co., 51 Fed. (2d) 199, 204 
(6. C. C. A.) 

The Peiler “whittling” patent, 1631107, is- 
sued May 31, 1927, upon an application filed 
Jan. 28, 1926. The patent contains 32 method 
claims, all of which were sued upon except 
claims 23, 24 and 27. The District Court 
was in doubt as to whether the whittling proc- 
ess was wholly theoretical or whether it had 
some measure of reality. It is not contended 
that the Lamb glass feeders infringe the 
patent, but that the Kearns-Gorsuch feeders 
do infringe. 

The method advanced in the patent is the 
| severing of the glass by the shears during the 
upward stroke of the plunger. It is said 
that the plunger as it moves upward has a 





extent. of projection into said outlet while 
ithe firkt-named means are moving.” 


f 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


—Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Claims—Preferred claims—Interest-bearing accounts as sav- 
ings accounts in bank without savings department—Estoppel to deny preference— 
Depositors who maintained interest-bearing accounts in an Oregon State bank 
which did not operate a savings account department were not entitled to preference 
in the payment of their claims, on the closing of the bank, on the theory that the 
depesits were savings deposits for the payment of which the assets of the bank were 
impressed with a trust. The depositors claimed that they were induced to deposit 
their funds in such accounts in reliance upon the bank’s representations that it 
maintained a savings account department and upon its use of the word “savings” 
in its corporate name. * 
_ The bank had not qualified under the State Banking Act to do a savings bank 
bi ess, and its reports to the bank superintendent, published in local newspapers 
of general circulation, disclosed that it did not maintain a savings department. 
The interest-bearing accounts were payable on demand and, in the event the de- 
posits were withdrawn, the interest was forfeited. Some of the officers and em- 
ployes of the bank referred to such accounts as “savings accounts” but for the 
purpose of distinguishing them from commercial accounts. The funds were com- 
«mingled with the commercial account funds, 

The deposits were not savings deposits and could not be so considered for the 
purpose of preferring such depositors over the commercial depositors. The bank 
superintendent, as liquidator, was not estopped to deny that the accounts were 
savings accounts by reason of the action of the pank in holding itself out to the 
public and to the claimants that it was operating a savings department, since he 
also represented the commercial depositors. 

Svenson v. Schramm; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1975, May 31, 1932. 








MOTOR VEHICLES—Action for injuries—Right of plaintiff to information as to 
whether jurors are interested in insurance companies— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, the court did not 
err in permitting the plaintiff to ask the defendant, before the jury was sworn and 
in the absence of the jurymen, whether he carried indemnity insurance on his car 
at the time of the accident, and in permitting him, on the defendant’s statement 
that he carried such insurance, to ask the veniremen, on their voir dire, whether 
they were stockholders, agents, officers or directors of any insurance company. 
The court on appeal, in sustaining the action of the lower court, declared that the 
question of the propriety of such action has been a subject of controversy in the 
courts over the country during recent years, that it is claimed by the defendants 
in automobile accident cases that juries are likely to return more lavish verdicts 
if the verdicts are to be paid by insurance companies, and that it is claimed by 
the plaintiffs in such cases that if not permitted to ascertain whether a juror is 
interested in an insurance company they might be compelled to try their cases 
before jurors having a pecuniary interest in the result of the trial. The court held, 
however, that it is the well-settled rule now that plaintiffs are entitled to such 
information before the jury is sworn. 

Morton v. Holscher; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7219, June 2, 1932. 





RAILROQADS—Operation—Signals on approach of crossings—Validity of ordinance 
prohibiting blowing of whistle within city limits—Conflict with statute requiring 
blowing of whistle or ringing of bell— 

An ordinance of a South Carolina city which prohibits the blowing of a locomo- 
tive whistle within the city limits is not void on the ground that it is in conflict 
with a statute of such State which required that the bell of a locomoive be rung 
“or” its whistle be sounded at crossings. An automobile driver who was injured in a 
collision with a locomotive at a crossing within the city claimed, in his action 
against the railroad for injuries sustained, that the engineer was negligent in 
not blowing the whistle although the bell was rung as the locomotive approached 
the crossing. He testified that he did not hear the bell but would have heard the 
whistle. The court charged the jury that the ordinance did not excuse the failure 
to blow the whistle because it was in conflict with the statute. a. 

The Supreme Court on appeal held otherwise and declared that there was no 
conflict in that the statute did not require a blowing of the whistle but provided 
for either the blowing of the whistle or the ringing of the bell. 

McAbee v. Southern Railway Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13423, June 7, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Words and phrases—Construction of specification and claims—By 
specification— ’ : 

“Phase change” in feeding molten glass is an artificial term used by patentee 
to define shaping of mold charges by time change between feeding and shearing; 
thus any apparatus which by adjustment of parts is capable of accomplishing this 
result must practice phase changing.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Nivison-Weiskopf 
Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 








PATENTS—Laches— 

Application of 1919 disclosed phase changing in course of practicing the process 
and this feature might then have been made the subject of a separate patent; 
it did not encounter any interference in the Patent Office; but applicant was mak- 
ing claims to broad process of which phase change was but one of several steps 
and, while one cannot unreasonably delay prosecution of patent application and 
thus prolong monopoly, where as in this case applicant has complied with all the 
rules of the Patent Office and-filed.separate application in 1925, Webster v. Splitdorf, 
264 U. S. 463, does not reqiilre that he be Held guilty of laches or estopped from 
claiming valuable feature of patent merely because he has not sought separate 
patent therefor but has elected to prosecute application for broader claims which 
include patentable feature; broader claims were prosecuted with reasonable 
diligence;, phase changing ‘was feature of those claims without which process might 
be worthless.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. (AC. C, A. 6.)—7 
U. S. Daily,.702, June 14, 1932. 





TENTS—License— 

etal as purchaser of Miller feeder acquired right to use that feeder any 
patents to Miller, who made the feeder, or under any patents of M. G. & E. Co,, 
which sold feeder to defendant; but purchase of Miller applications by plaintiff 
did not give defendant, as licensee of Miller, license to other patents or applica- 
tions outstanding, and suit here is upon patent in which Miller had no property 
interest and which, rightly or wrongly, was held in Patent Office to take precedence 
over Miller applications; no license exists; court will not inquire whether Patent 
Office holding was procured by unfair methods.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Nivison- 
Weiskopf Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S, Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 





PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Infringement— 

Where court holds defendants infringe process claim, it is not important whether 
they infringe apparatus claims by which process is carried out.—Hartford-Empire 
Co, v. Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

In defendant's device there is no identity of means or of operation with patents 
in suit, nor, although there is similarity, is there identity of result, and so there 
is no infringement.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Nevison-Weiskopf Co. et oe. €, 
A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 





PATENTS—Feeding molten glass— 

1564909, Steimer, Glass-feeding Mechanism, claims 1 to 6 held invalid. 

1573742, Peiler, Feeding Molten Glass, claims 2, 5, 8 and 9, 15 to 21, 24, 25, 28 and 
29 held valid and infringed; claims 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34, 36 and 
37 held invalid. 

1589304, Peiler, Feeding Molten Glass, held invalid. 

1631107, Peiler, Feeding Molten Glass, claims 1 to 

valid. 

574700, Soubier, Apparatus for Delivering Charges of Molten Glass, claims 14, 
15, 16, 24 and 27 held not infringed. 

1574739, Ferngren, Method and Apparatus for Delivering Molten Glass, claims 
1, 7 and 13 held not infringed—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 


22, 25, 26 and 28 to 32 held 





Federal Taxation 


EXCISE TAX—Automobile accessories—Air pumps—1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts— 
Evidence held to show that air pumps in question were not primarily adapted 
for use in motor vehicles; accordingly such pumps were not subject to excise tax 
imposed under 1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts—Dutton & Sons Co. v. U. 8. (Ct. Ccl.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 702, June 14, 1932. 
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Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 








Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12594. Karch. To liquidate and re- 
finance agricultural indebtedness, and to en- 
courage and promote agriculture, commerce, 
and industry; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 12597. Hope. To prohibit further 
apprns. for Fedl. Farm Board, to prevent 
further attempts at stabilization of farm com- 
modity prices, to fix time for “cepeal of Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act; Agric. 

H. R. 12599. Jones. To relieve emergency 
in respect of certain agricultural commodi- 
ties, to secure to farmer fair Brjoe for such 
commodities; Agric. 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 11452. Navy Dept., f. yr. 1933. Passed 
H. Apr. 28. Reptd. to 8S. June 13. 
H. R. 11361. District of Columbia, yr. end- 


ing June 30, 1933. Passed H. Apr. 15. Passed 
S. June 11. 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12589. Kelly of Illinois. To regulate 
shipment, mfre., sale, importation, exporta- 
tion, arfd use of weapons and instrumentali- 
ties used in perpetration of crimes of vio- 
lence; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

8. 3400. To amend act to regulate plumbing 
and gas fitting. Passed S. June 13. 

H. R. 8754. To control possession, sale, 
transfer, and use of dangerous weapons. 
Passed S, June 13. 

8. 1155. To establish bd. of indeterminate 
sentence and parole and to determine its 
functions. Passed S. June 13. 

S: 3911. To close Quintana Place between 
7th St. and 8th Place. Passed S. Apr. 25. 
Passed H. June 13. 

S. 3929. To authorize closing alleys. Passed 
S. Apr. 25. Passed H. June 13. 

S. 4106. To close parts of R Street, 15th 
and Que Streets, and certain alleys, for con- 
struction of junior high school. Passed 8. 
Apr. 25. Passed H. June 13. 

8. 4396. To authorize street lines and trans- 
fer of land for schools, parks, and highways. 
Passed S. June 8. Passed H. June 13. 

8. 1153. To authorize incorporation of credit 
unions in District. Passed 8S. Apr. 11. Passed 
H. June 13, 

H. R. 8911. To incorporate Big Brother and 
Big Sister Federation. Reptd. to H. June 13. 

. R. 11638. To remove inequalities and 
inequities respecting fees for licenses, ete. 
Passed H. June 13. 


Foreign Relations 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 176. Fletcher. To amend res. for 
apprn. to meet quota of U. S. toward ex- 
penses of Internatl. Technical Com. to Aerial 
Legal Experts; Foreign Relations. 


Immigration 
in status: 
12044. For exclusion and expulsion 
of alien communists. Passed H. June 6. 
Reptd. to S, June 11. 


* Indians 
Changes in status: 

§S. 3323. Funds for cooperation with school 
distr. at Nespelem, Wash., in construction of 
public-school bldg. to be available to Indian 
children of Colville Indian Reservation. Passed 
Ss. June 13. 

S. 3879. To amend act authorizing Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minn. to submit claims to 
Court of Claims. Passed S. June 13. 

. R. 7123. For manufacture and sale of 
industrial and beverage alcohol for lawful 
purposes in Osage County, Okla. Passed H. 
June 6. Passed S. June 8. Approved June 13, 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4876. Hayden. To amend San Carlos Act 
and its supplements; Indian Affairs. 


Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 92 To amend sec. 106 of Act to 
codify, revise, and amend laws relating to 
judiciary. Passed H. Mar. 7. Passed 8. June 8. 
Approved June 11. 

H. R. 10598. For transportation of certain 
juvenile offenders to States under law of 
which they have committed offenses or are 
delinquent. Passed H. June 6. Passed S. 
June 8. Approved June 11. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

S. 3765. To authorize Secy. of War to lend 
War Dept. equipment for use at fourteenth 
natl. convention of American Legion at Port- 
land, Oreg. Passed S. Apr. 11. Passed H. June 
7. Approved June 11. 


Parks 





Changes 
H. R. 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12593. Shreve. For conveyance of 
abandoned lighthouse reservation and blidgs. 
within city limits of Erie, Pa. to city for 
public-park purposes; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
H. R. 12601. Weaver. For completion of pur- 
chase of lands for Great Smoky Mountain 
Natl. Park and for its development; Banking 
and Currency. 

Postal Sérvice 

Changes in status: 

S. 1663. To prohibit sending of unsolicited 
merchandise through mails. Passed S. June 13. 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10926. To authorize conveyance to 
U. S. of certain lands in Ariz. for use of U. 8, 
in maintaining air-navigation facilities, 
Passed H, May 16., Passed S. June 8. Ap- 
proved June 11. ; 

H. R. 10926, An Act to authorize conveyance 
to the United States of certain lands in the 
State of Arizona for use of the United States 
in maintaining air-navigation facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12596. Britten. For review of exist- 
ing approved project for Chicago Harbor, IIl.; 
Rivers and Harbors. 


Shipping 
Changes in 
8. 39 





status: 
To amend act for promotion and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Situation—Vol. 16, No. 6, June 
1932, Bur. Agric. Economics, U. S. Dept. 
Agric, Price, 25 cents a year. Agr26-1797 

Notices of Judgment Under Food and Drugs 
Act—18851-18925, May, 1932, Food and Drug 
Administration, U. 8. Dept. Agric. Apply at 
Dept. Agr8-878 

Report of Virgin Islands Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station—Issued May, 1932, Office Ex- 
periment Stations, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. 
at Office. Agr. 20-1776 

Disinfection of Stables—Farmers Bull. No. 954, 








° ° ® (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ.,} Bur. Animsl Industry, U. S, Dept. Agric. 
. 632. Washington, 1931. Apply at Bur. ‘Agr25-623 
Publications Received 1929.) p. 569-632 8 32-4795 soll Survey of Franklin fount, Alabama— 
i y , Marion C. Social types in southern ries » No. 30, Bur. emistry and Soils, 
By Library of Congress ee (Thesis (Ph. D.)--Univ. of| U. 8. Dept. Agric. Price, 20 Cents. 32-008 
by the Library of.Con-| Va., 1921.) 152 numbered leaves. Ann , gr32- 
> Piston. —. Ay tore languages, Arbor, Mich., Edwards bros., 1931. 32-4950| Assembling of Butterfat Through Cream Sta- 


Holt, Carrie. 
149 p. 


official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 


Indian summer, an afterglow. 
Charleston, W. Va., Mathews prtg. 


tions, Distribution Agric. Commodities, 15th 
Census U. S.—Distribution No. A-201, Bur. 








qj ahd lithographing co., 1931. 32-4945 Census, U. S, Dept. Commerce. Apply at 

oe aw Hughes, Archur L. Photoelectric phenomena, Bur. 32-26729 
Atkinson, John. Humour among the doctors, by... and Lee A. Du Bridge. ist ed. 

by John Aye pseud. (The ideal library.)/ (international series in physics.) 531 p., 

157 p. Lond., The Universal press, 1931, illus. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 

32-4942 32-4867 ; 

rthelmess, Harriet M. The validity of in-/| Inglis; David R. Energy relations in complex 
eons” com elements. Published with spectra, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich., kod 

approval of Prof. Wm. A. McCall, sponsor. 1931.) 862-872 p. Minneapolis, 1931. 


(Teachers coll., Columbia univ. Contribu- 


tions to educ., no, 505. Thesis (Ph. D.)—| Krull, “Wendell H. Life history studies on 
Columbia univ.) 91 p. N. Y., Teachers two frog flukes, Pneumonoeces medioplexus 
coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 32-4648 and Pneumobites parviplexus. (see ee 
Belloc, Hilaire. Nine nines; or, Novenas from D.}-Uaiv. ot ian 1931.) DP. uk 
a Chinese litany of odd numbers. 113 p.,| Menasha, "5 a a ade 
illus. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1931. 32-4679| Maurice of Ch 20senm iat 7 ss . wale x, 
Bigler, Mrs. Margaret K. A lantern to at a ao. 219 p. , ° pub. 
Go stewart. ‘68 en Siwethen beers Menge, Beward 5, We, = mo for the one 
house pub. co., 1932. 32-4652 graduate in sc és Sacha , cs 
Cobb, Elisabeth. Murder in your home, by|_.¥-, Bruce pub. co., 1932. 32-4865 


Meyer, Alfred W. 


. and Margaret C. Morgan. 167 p., illus. organic mixtures. 


N. ¥., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 1932. 


of exceptional and normal school children. 


of ianthanum and some properties of its O’Hara, Elict. 








Diffraction of X-rays in 
(Thesis (Ph. D.—Univ. of 


32-4943 Iowa, 1930.) p. 1083-1093. weanpagelis. = 
Colimann, Robin D._ Psychogalvanic reactions Miller, Geo. R. The first spectrum of rubid- 


Making watercolor behave; 


32-4793 





Uv 


Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 88| ium (Rb If). ( 
prhdiius, N.Y. Teachers coll., Columbia | Mich. 1931.) 11 p. Ann Arbor? Mich. 1931, D R hV: : 
niv., 1931. - 
Cooper, Eiiabet (M. Bevepective Giinte | Memes teh. D.)mCornell”untv. 1928) p ude Ranch Vacations 
curves, Thesis ° .)—Univ. o ° . D. + \. . . 
1930.) p.. 599-872, | Balt. 1991 32-4797 | 12305128 as. ae mineral constituents | in the Montana-Wyoming Rockies cost 
Coward, Noel P. Collected sketches and lyrics, | Neal, Wayne M. Major minera aon nents : 
4th impression, 288 p. Lond., Hutchinson| of skeletal structure of mammals as influ- | |ecs this year. Ranches have reduced 
& co., 1931. 32-4944 enced by age and nutrition. (Thesis (Ph. h : d il f W 
Doole, Howard P. Certain multiple-parameter D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1929.) 107-113 p., 115-| their rates and summer rail fares est are 
expansion. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Nebr., 121 p., illus. Wash., D. C., 1931. 32-4791 
1929.) p. 439-446. N. ¥., 1931. 32-4798 | Nicoll, Allardyce. Theory of drama. 261 p. Lowest in Years! 
Elmquist, Ruth E. Quantitative determination N Thos. Y. Crowell co., 1931. 31-285 





compounds. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of| with two reproductions of paintings and 21 For Ranch album and full details: 

Minn., 1930.) p. 1217-1236, illus. Easton photographs demonstrating brush work. 90 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Pa., 1931. 32-4868| p. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1932. 32-4643 926 Fidelity-Phile. Trust Bld 
French, John C. College writing, by ... and | Ruttle, Mabel L, Cytological and embryolog- anes a S, 

Paul M. Wheeler. 548 p. N. ¥., Harcourt,| ical studies on the genus Mentha. (Thesis TS itadelphia, or 

Brace & co., 1932. 32-26053 (Ph. D.)—-Cornell univ., 1930.) p. 428-468, E, E. Nelson, St. Paul, Minn, 
Gutsell, James §. Natural history of the bay illus. Berlin, 1931. 32-4796 
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PUBLIC. UTILITIES 


Lower Rail Rates 
To Be Considered 
By Utilities Group 


National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commis- 
sioners to Study Proposal 
For General Reduction 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

June 25, to make preparations for the 

annual convention of the association, 

which will be held in Hot Springs, Ark., 

Nov. 15 to 18 next. 

This association is an organization of 
public officers, comprising the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the members of the railroad, public 

w service and corporation commissions of 
the several States. Every State in the 

Union, except Delaware, has such a com- 

mission and in addition there are com- 
in the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

In addition to the formulation of the 
program for the 1932 convention, the éx- 
ecutive committee will consider several 
matters of interest to the several State 
commissions. One of these matters is a 
proposal that the National Association 





the cost of construction of public highways 
and the effect thereon of motor carrier 
traffic, with the view of determining a fair 
tax to be assessed against the motor 
carrier. 

Another matter which is of great in- 
terest to every State commission is a pe- 
tition submitted by John F, Shaughnessy, 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Nevada, suggestion a general re- 
duction in railroad freight and passenger 
rates so as to make them conform to 
present conditions. The executive com- 
mittee will consider this petition and 
make its recommendations to the next 
convention. 

Within the last few years there has been 
considerable agitation for the reform of 
the calendar so as to divide the year 
into 13 months instead of -12 mé6nths as 
as at present. Such a change would en- 
able the use of four-week periods in rail- 
road and public utility accounting. The 
International Fixed Calendar League has 
asked the National Association to approve 


{this change and its request will be con- 


sidered by the executive committee. 


It 1s aiso expected that the executive 
committee will consider pending legisla- 
tion in Congress, especially the bill for 
the regulation of interstate motor car- 
riers. At present, motor carriers engaged 
in interstate business are under no reg- 
ulation whatever. The pending bill pro- 
vides for their regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission through the 
agency of the States directly concerned. 
The association five years ago approved 
such a bill and in each Congress since 
that time its committee have worked to 
procure its passage. 

The executive committee will also con- 
sider any other subjects relating to State 
regulation which may be brought to its 


cooperate in a country-wide survey as to | attention. 
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Virginia Issues Warning 
On Life Insurance Tactics 


Richmond, Va., June 13. 

Warning against “unethical, vicious and 
illegal tactics used by some life insurance 
agents in competitive selling” is embodied 
in a bulletin sent to all life insurance 
companies doing business in Virginia. by 
George A. Bowles, State Superintendent 
of Insurance. Cooperation of the com- 
panies in efforts to stamp out such prac- 
tices is asked. : 

The bulletin warned in particular 
against the alleged practice of some 
agents in making statements “reflecting 
upon the integrity and financial stabiilty 
of other companies or in making use of 
printed propaganda against certain com- 
panies, originated and distributed either 
by irresponsible persons or by others who 
influenced by purely selfish motives.” 

“Any responsible life underwriter,” said 
the bulletin, “who has devoted a mo- 
ment’s thought to the subject knows that 
an attempt to bring discredit upon any 
single reputable life insurance company 
has the effect of impairing or even of de- 
stroying public confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance as a whole.” 


Illinois Licenses Attorney 
For Lloyds Underwriters 


Springfield, Ill., June 13. 

John §8. Lord, Chicago, has been issued 
@ license to transact insurance business 
in Illinois as attorney in fact for Under- 
writers at Lloyds, London, the State In- 
surance Division has just announced. 





~ 


0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY 
STRIKE—60 modern minutes 
with the world’s finest dance 
orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike news features, every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evening over N. B,C. 

networks. 


Copr., 1982, The American Tobscce Ce, 





Acquisition of Twin State Utility Stock 


Outlined at Trade Commission Inquiry 


[os Federal Trade Commission was told at a hearing June 8 by Frank Bucking- 
ham, an examiner, that the necessity for the interposition of the National 
Light, Heat & Power Company as a holding company between the operating 
company, Twin State Gas & Electric Company, and the New England Public 
Service Company, a subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Company, is a question 


“beyond its power to answer.” 
Melbourne C. Steele, another examiner, 


Twin State company were set up on its books at more than 100 per cent in excess 


of their historical cost. 


Both Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Steele were examined by Robert E. Healy, Com- 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts 


mission chief counsel. 
from Mr. Buckingham’s testimony follow: 


Q. I believe you stated in your report that 
profits on sales of securities are not included 
as gross income in the statement that you 
have submitted with your report, is that cor- 
rect? 

A. Yes, sir. Owing to the accounting meth- 
ods used by the company, with the exception 
of the last few years, the actual profits or 
losses resulting from sales of securities of 
other companies were not shown for the par- 
ticular year in which such profits or losses 
were realized. 


Q. Were anticipated or unrealized profits 
recorded when investment securities were first 
acquired? 

A. Yes, sir; in some -cases, and in other in- 
stances the investment was written up after 
its acquisition. Pan 


Q. Does this mean that the write-ups were 
—_., to a and also to surplus? 
. Yes, sir. 


Q. When a written-up investment was sub- 
sequently disposed of, was an adjustment 
made in the investment and surplus account? 


A. Yes, sir, the adjustment might show that | 
the anticipated profit taken in the first place | 
was never realized. 

Q. What would be the effect on surplus, if a | 





security investment was written up above its | 


“Let 


B* this time you must be pretty well 
convinced of the fact that other ciga- 
rettes do not like to talk about inhaling. 

And yet—this subject—so “untouch- 
able” in cigarette advertising—is very 
close to your welfare! For you do inhale— 
we all do—knowingly or unknowingly, 
every smoker breathes in some part of the 
smoke he or she draws out of a cigarette. 


“Let sleeping dogs lie” may be the 
Cigarette trade’s answer to us/ But what’s 


original cost, and: then sold at its original 


testified that properties acquired by the 


cost? 


A. This would result in an inflation of sur- 
plus during the time elapsed before the ac- 
count was adjusted, which in some cases was 
several years. 


Q. Were there some instances where a se- 
curity was written up above its original cost 
and then subsequently sold at its original 
cost? 

A. Yes, sir, or approximately. 


Q. ¥es; and in some of those instances, the 
appropriate adjustment was not made imme- 
diately, is that correct? 

A. The adjustment was made at the time 
of the sale. 

Q. Just now I asked you this question: 
“What would be the effect on surplus if a 
security investment was written up above its 
original cost and then sold at its original 
cost?” and you answered: “This would result 
in an inflation of surplus during the time 
elapsed before the account was adjusted, 
which in some cases was several years.” Did 
you not say that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So there were some exceptions where the | 
appropriate adjustment’ was not made for 
several years, is that correct? 

A. That is true; yes, sir. 





Q. A result of that practice would be, 


oe 
would it not, that the company would con- 
tinue to tarry at some figure in its invest- 
ment account, an investment which it had 
altogether disposed of? A. No, sir. 
‘@. Well, let us suppose the company bought 
a bond of the face value of $1,000 and paid 
$800 for it; then, assume that the bond 
was recorded in the investment account at 
$1,000, the result would be, would it not, 
that the investment account would contain 
$200 of inflation, and the surplus account 
would contain $200 of inflation, would it 
not? 
A. Yes, sir; during the time the bond was 


held 
+++ 


Q. Yes. Now suppose the bonds were sold 
for $800 and the investments were reduced 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘Two West Virginia Officers 


| Transferred to New Posts 


| 
Charleston, W. Va., June 13. 
| ‘The State Auditor, Edgar ©. Lawson, 
| has announced orally the transfer of W. 
|E. White, Deputy State Insurance Com- 
| missioner, to the office of Deputy State 


| Securities Commissioner. W. F. Boggess, 

who has been Depuy State Securities 
| Commissioner has succeeded Mr. White as 
| Deputy State Insurance Commissioner. 


by the sum of $800, and surplus by the sun | 


of $800, $200 being the inflation would remain 
both in investment and in surplus, would 
it not? 

A. No, sir; that would be adjusted at the 
time of the sale, Judge Healy, during the 
time between the date the investment was 
written up and the time of the sale, which 
migh be several years afterwards, the invest- 
ment during this interim was inflated with 
this amount of $200. 


It was my understanding that in some| 
of the instances where the company disposed | 


of securities which it had written up, it did 
mot make the appropriate adjustment in in- 
vestment in surplus accounts at the time 
of the sale; did I misunderstand you? 

A. Yes, sir, evidently you did. 

Q. I take it from what you have said that 


[Continued on Page 7, Colwmn 5.] 


Bill for Bonding Deposits 
Withdrawn in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., June 13. 

A bill (H. 273) before the Louisiana 

House to compel all banks to furnish 

‘surety bonds guarantecing depositors 

against loss of their deposits has been 
withdrawn. 


West Virginia Considers 
| Cases of Allstate Insurers 


Charleston W. Va., June 13. 
| The State Auditor, Edgar C, Lawson, 


| has taken under consideration the cases 
of the Allstate Insurance Co., and the 
| Allstate Fire Insurance Co., which had 
been cited to appear to show cause why 
| their licenses to do business in West Vir- 
| ginia should not be revoked. Mr. Lawson 
| claimed that the companies were soliciting 
| business exclusively through the mails 
and had no agents in the State. 
Counsel for the companies agreed that 
agents would bé appointed if the licenses 
| are not revoked. 


| 


Louisiana Legislature 
Approves Power Tax 


Baton Rouge, La., June 13. 
The Legislature has passed and sent 


The House has passed a bill (H. 47) to|to the Governor a bill levying a tax of 2 


authorize fraternal beneficiary societies to 
write insurance on the lives of children. 


per cent upon the gross receipts of power 
(companies. 


sleeping dogs lie” 


Why should smokers accept this old-fashioned 
notion of the cigarette trade? 


their answer to you? Do you inhale? 
Lucky Strike does not avoid this vital 
question. It meets the issue fairly and 
squarely—because certain impurities con- 
cealed in even the finest, mildest tobacco 
leaves are removed by Lucky Strike’s fa- 
mous purifying process. Luckies created 
that process. Only Luckies have it! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection-against irritation-against cough 









ornan z Railways 


Increase Use of 


* 





Development Is Expected to 
Provide Higher Speed for 
Express Trains, Com- 
merce Department Told 





Despite the tendency of the average 
speed on German railways to increase, it 
appears that the German Railway Com- 
pany looks to the development of motor- 
driven rail cars for further advances in 
increasing the speed of its express trains, 
according to a report from Consul Lester 


L. Schnare, Hamburg. 

It is indicated in local circles that the 
company also expects to reduce operating 
costs by the use of motor-driven cars on 
feeder lines, as well as, to a lesser extent, 


on main lines. The great savings in pres- 
ent costs of transporting coal for use in 
steam locomotives is a material factor in 
favor of the greater use of motor-driven 
cars. The bulk of the heavy passenger 
and freight traffic, however, will con- 
tinue to be hauled by locomotives, it is 
believed. 
Four Types Now in Use 


Recent experiments in high-speed rail- 
way cars indicate the progress made in 
that field by the Germans. There are 
now 60 motor-rail cars on regular 
schedules in the country, and a great 
many more are under construction. 

Four general types of cars are now 
employed. On “feeder” lines of minor im- 
portance, small cars with two axles 
(four wheels only) are in service. These 
cars are powered with motors of 100 to 
130 horsepower, accommodate about 40 
persons, and attain a speed of 65 kilo- 
meters (40 1/3 miles) per hour. Trailers 
to be used™with such cars are. also being 
constructed. Recently it has been found 
possible to build such a trailer weighing 
only 10 tons and accommodating 44 per- 
sons. - 

Weight Being Reduced 

For feeder lines of more importance, 
larger cars are built. These are sup- 
ported on two four-wheeled trucks, are 
motored with six-cylinder motors of 175 
horsepower, attain a speed of 80 kilome- 
ters (49% miles) per hour, and have ac- 
commodations for 55 persons and baggage. 
The latest types have a weight of only 
31.5 metric tons, as compared with 40 
tons in the preceding models. Trailers to 
be used with these cars weigh 17 tons 
each and seat 90 persons. . 

For regular use on the main-line rail- 
ways, still larger and more powerful cars 
are built. The latest of these is powered 
with a 410-horsepower motor, attains a 
speed of 90 kilometers (60 miles) per hour, | 
seats 72 persons, and weighs 50 tons; this | 
weight will be lowered by 5 tons in tne 








AVIATION 


Federal Loans Are Proposed 


AvTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 





To Assist Private Industry 





Motorized Cars Advances to Increase Factory Employment 


Advocated at Senate Hearing 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


could only be done by advancing credit 
up to 10 years, the normal period of a 
building and loan association and a num- 
ber of other agencies. The matter of se- 
curing management which is unbiased by 
sectional or other interest is of supreme 
importance. 
Loans to Railroads 


“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion already has the authority to make 
loans to. the railroads under certain pre- 
scribed conditions. Loans made by the 
Corporation have been effective in aiding 
the roads and avoiding receiverships. They 
have not; however, been effective in em- 
ploying more workers or even in main- 
taining the forces of the roads without 
decline. ‘ 

“If the railroads were to restore their 
‘personnel to a int necessary for rea- 
sonable maintenance, and were to resume 
normal purchases of equipment, it is fair 
to assume that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men would find work in the areas. 
and: industries now hardest hit. As the 
United States Government has for many 
years past assumed a measure of respon- 
sibility for the control of the railroads, a 
peculiar obligation, in my opinion, rests 
upon us with respect thereto. 

“In addition the position of our banks 
and insurance companies is much af- 
fected by the value of railroad bonds, 
which have always been regarded in this 
country as prime investments. The con- 
dition of the bond market, which is now 
practically closed to most new borrowers, 
has operated to check and diminish, busi- 
ness activity, in its turn is, affected more 
largely by the situation of railroad securi- 
ties than by any other influence. 

Railway Aid Favored 

“In the light of all these facts it ap- 
| pears to me most important that a means 
be found promptly for bettering the finan- 
cial position of the railroads. The plan 





which has appealed to me most of those | 


which I have heard is that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should be 
authorized to lend money to the railroads 
which they might use for the purchase 
of their own bonds at present depreciated 
prices. In this way the railroads could 
bring about a substantial reduction in 
their annual interest charges and so ef- 


fect» an important improvement in their! 


financial position. 

“Moreover, the purchase of these bonds 
in the market would be most beneficial 
to the banks, insurance companies and 
other institutions holding railroad obliga- 
tions and would bring nearer the time 
when the general bond market would be 
able to resume its function of financing 
the new business undertakings which are 


}sO necessary to normal business activity 


and a larger measure of employment. 
“I fully realiez from my experience 


no\ objection to loaning to competitive 
industry, and that loaning to one would 
not necessarily mean loaning to all. 

Questioned by Senator Barbour (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, whether. he would object 
to a competitor in his field receiving the 
aid of a loan from the Government, Mr. 
Woolley said that he would have none 
whatever. 


Favored by Credit Group 

Mr. Avery told the Committee that the 
committee in Chicago, similar to the so- 
called Young Committee in New York. 
had been favorable to the Barbour bill, 
which would permit loans to private in- 
dustry, though it had done so with re- 
strictions as to requirement for loans. 

As to the introduction of the Govern- 
ment into business, Mr. Avery said the 
extremity was so great and the need for 
stopping distress so immediate that ex- 
traordinary measures deserve considera- 
tion. He stated, however, that care 
should be taken in making loans to in- 
| dustry to be assured of good security and 
|that the funds will be used in soundly 
needed projects. : 

Mr. Avery expressed favor especially, by 
| way of example, of advances to railroad 
iequipment companies to better equipment 
|of the railroads during the present time 
of stress, thus giving employment and 
bettering the condition of the railroad 
companies themselves. He stated that} 
“there is nothing more threatening than} 
the threat under which our railroads are} 
now operating.” 


Group Treatment Proposed 

Questioned by Senator Barbour (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, as to the objection of loans 
to one concern and not another in the} 
same field, Mr. Avery said that difficulty 
might be avoided by treating one indus- 
try in a group. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has loaned funds to banks, which are 
“as competitive as shoe shops,” said Sena- 
| tor Barbour. “There the Government has 
| supported competitive. industry, and the 
disease seems to have been at least ar- 
rested. I am wondering if the principle 
is not applicable on a broader field than 
to purely financial institutions.” 

“My impression is that the banking sit- 
uation has been successfully aided,” re- 
sponded Mr. Avery. “With restrictions a 
|similar treatment could be made in the 
‘industrial field.” 


Discrimination Questioned 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
;called attention to equipment loans to 
| railroads, questioned whether buses would 
not make similar requests to better their 
equipment, and whether discrimination 
| would not be shown in denying them loans 
|and extending aid to the railroads. 
| Mr. Avery pointed out that the direct 
objective was to save the country from 
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Railway Rate Decisions | 
And_ Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 13 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


Brick: No. 23739.—Victor Cushwa & Sons, 
Inc., v. Arcade é& Attica Railroad. Rates on 
face brick, in carloads, from Williamsport, 
Md., to certain points in trunk-line territory 
found unreasonable for the future, but not 
unreasonable in the past. 
for the future ribed, 

Other assail rates on face brick and 
common brick, in carloads, from Williams- 

rt to points in trunk-line and New Eng- 
and territories found not unreasenable. 


Examiners’ ts 

Peaches: No. 24909.—Grovier-Starr Produce 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka &.Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on fresh peaches, in car- 
loads, from producing points in Arkansas 
to Shattuck, Okla., and Pe nm and Dal- 
hart, Tex., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 

Stone: No. 24736.—York Valley Lime & 
Stone Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Rates on crushed stone, in carloads, from 
Campbell, Pa.,.to destinations in Maryland 
found not to have been unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Cotton: No. 24491.—Cotton Exchange of 
Augusta v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Rates on cotton, in carloads, from points 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia to Augusta, Ga., for reshipment to 
various ports and to Carolina mill points 
found unduly prejudicial and unduly pref- 
erential, but not otherwise unlawful. Un- 
due prejudice ordered removed. 

Uncontested Finance Case 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9423, au- 
thorizing (1) the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit Railroad Company to issue $701,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
B, to be delivered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company at par in satisfaction of a 
like amount of indebtedness to that com- 
pany for advances for capital purposes; and 
(2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
assume obligation and liability as lessee and 
guarantor in respect of said bonds, approved. 


Survey Is Foundation 
For New Land Policy, 
Says Secretary Hyde 


mable rates 


National Conference on Util- 
ization Points Way to Re- 
construction of Rural 
Civilization, He Asserts 


The official text of the proceedings of 
the National Conference on Land Utiliza- 
tion, held at Chicago early this year, 
made public June 13 by the Department 
of Agriculture, will be “of paramount in- 
terest to those individuals and agencies 
concerned with the rebuilding of our 
rural civilization,” the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, said in a fore- 
word to the volume. 

The papers presented at the conference, 
included in the publication, are “highly 
illuminating,” he said, and while they can 
not be considered an “ultimate statement” 
on the subject of reorganization of the 
Nation’s agriculttire, “they provide a sub- 
stantial foundation on which to build.” 


New Land Policy Needed 






[Paper Industry 




















with the War Trade Board the difficulties 
encountered by any organization which 
has the power to extend privileges to pri- 
vate enterprise. Such experience cer- 
tainly indicates that if the bill which you 
gentlemen finally recommend contains a 


next cars of this type that are produced. 

In most of the motor cars described 
above, the power is transmitted from mo- 
tors to wheels by direct drive, but simi- 
lar cars are being constructed in which 
the motors will drive dynamos that gen- 


|the “situation that fear is burdening us} Secretary Hyde’s foreword to the volume 
| with.” follows in full text: 

| “The position of the Reconstruction Fi-| For more than 10 years people have 
;nance Corporation would be that of dic-| been saying, “We need a new land policy 
| tator,” declared the New York Senator.|for American agriculture.” When I be- 
“Other factors would enter into making|came Secretary of Agriculture I found 


jloans other than the mere fact of se-|that, for a long time, this great Depart- 





erate current with which the cars will 
be driven. The propellor-drive used on} 


the “Rail Zeppelin” is not employed on|and qualifications which would support | 


provision authorizing loans to private en- 
terprises that it should contain limitations 


any cars now in use or under construction. | the administrative authorities in declining 


Large High-speed Cars 

The highest type of motor-driven cars, 
in the construction of which the lessons 
learned in the recent trials of the “Rail- 
way Zeppelin” will be incorporated, will be 
a still larger car built in two sections 
loosely joined in the middle. The front 
and rear ends will be carefully stream- 
lined to reduce the air resistance, and at 
each end will be a 410-horsepower motor 
and dynamos to produce electric current | 
with which the cars will be driven. 

These cars will contain seats for about 
100 passengers, baggage space, buffet and 
toilets. They will be 42 meters (137.415 
feet) long over all, will weigh about 75) 
tons, and are expected to attain a speed 
of 150 kilometers (93 miles) per hour. 

It is the intention to place this type 
on the Hamburg-Berlin run of 287 kilo- 
meters (1781-3 miles), which it will be 
expected to cover in two hours; the pres- 
ent time for the run by fast trains is 
three hours.—(Issued by the Department | 
of Commerce.) 


Eight French Air Attaches 
Stationed in Foreign Nations 


France now has eight official air at- 
taches to represent her aeronautical in- 
terests abroad, according to a report from 








Assistant Trade Commissioner H. C. 
Schuette, Paris. 

The air attaches, stationed at the| 
French Embassies or Legations, center 


their attention on aeronautical activities. 
With the exception of the three stationed 
at London, Berlin and Rome, who func- 
tion for England, Germany and Italy ex- 


loans which are unsuitable. Just what 
these limitations should be I am not pre- 
pared to suggest in detail, but I should 
think they might stipulate that any con- 
cern receiving aid from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation must be an estab- 
lished enterprise with earning capacity 
demonstrated over a period of years, and 
must have a sound credit position indi- 


bilities of at least 2 to 1. 
Terms for Advances 


“It would also seem wise that any con-, 


cern applying for a loan to go forward 
with a project employing people should 
be itself required to furnish one-third of 
|the necessary funds, calling upon Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation for only 
two-thirds. This would have the advan- 
| tage of restricting loans to those which 
|}are sound in character and make Gov- 


ernment money stimulate employment be-| 


yond the limits thereby created. 


would seem to me not only wise but emi- 
nently desirable that facilities of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should 
be available to private enterprises in a 
position to put men to work. The eco- 
nomical, and in fact the only feasible, way 
of dealing effectively with unemployment 
is to employ men where they live in occu- 
pations t7ith which they are familiar. 

“T am in complete sympathy with the 
| provisions of the Barbour bill for loans on 
| commodities. I am leaving the discussion 
of those provisions to others who have 
| special knowledge of the subject.” 


Opposed as Competition 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
|emphasized that Goverament loans to 
private industry would put the Govern- 





cated by ratio of quick assets to quick lia- | 


“With these or similar safeguards it| 


| curity.” 


Wagner Relief Bill 
Sent to House Group 





Measure Given to Committee 
On Banking and Currency 


The Wagner relief bill (S. 4860) au- 
thorizing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to lend up to $300,000,000 to 
States for relief purposes, passed by the 
| Senate June 10, was referred to the House 
|Committee on Banking and Currency by 
| Acting Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
| rollton, Ill., in the House June 13. It has 
been on the Speaker’s desk since it was 
sent over from the Senate with the an- 
nouncement of its passage there. 

Mr. Rainey said he hoped the House 
Committee will amend it with provisions | 
of the Garner-Rainey relief bill which has | 
passed the House and is pending in the 
Senate. In this way, he said, the two 
measures, one passed by the House and 
| the other by the Senate, will be adjusted 
in conference. 








\Commercial Holdings 
Of Grain Are Decreased | 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, oats | 


}and barley in store and afloat 'at the 
| principal United States markets June 11 
| were smaller than on June 4, while stocks | 
|of rye and flax were larger, according to 
|@ tabulation made public June 13 by the 
|Department of Agriculture. Stocks, in 
| bushels, on June 11 and June 4, respec- 
| tively, were reported as follows by the 





ment had been studying the thesis and 
groping toward agreement on the funda- 
mentals of such a policy. 

A good deal of progress had been made 
in developing the necessary factual basis, 
that the main outlines of national forest 
policy—so closely interrelated with agri- 
cultural policy—were already formulated, 
and that an effective policy of range ad- 
ministration had been built up in the 140,- 
000,000 acres of the national forests. 

More intimate contacts with these stu- 
dents of land economics developed my in- 
terest into convictions. The depression, 
from which we have not ‘yet emerged, 
— poignant emphasis to these convic- 

ons. 

The panorama of overproduction, serious 
maladjustments in taxation and credit, 
a radical transformation in the geography 
of production, a greatly changed outlook 
with regard to population increase and 
land requirements, and withal the wide- 
spread human distress growing out of 
these dislocations, all emphasized the need 
for action. The time appeared ripe for 
attempting to make at least a beginning. 
_ Happily my own convictions were shared 
in most essentials. by the leaders of the 
national farm organizations, by a sub- 
stantial majority opinion among the mem- 
bership of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and other 
organizations interested in agriculture. 
These and other agencies cordially co- 
operated in the holding of the National 
Conference on Land Utilization. 


Results Met Expectations 
The results have more than met our 


| expectations. The papers presented at the 


conference, and published in the present 
volume, are highly illuminating. It is my 
expectation that for years to come this 
volume will be of paramount interest to 
those individuals and agencies concerned 


clusively, the attaches stationed in other| ment in the position of competing with 
countries direct their efforts to the coun-| banks set up for that purpose. 


try of destination as well as adjacent ter-| Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, quesr 


| with the rebuilding of our rural civilization 
|and the reestablishment of our agricul- 
ture upon a sound economic base. 


Department: 
| Wheat, 174,529,000 and 176,237,000; corn, 
19,734,000 and 20,903,000; oats, 11,083,000 


ritory, the report states. 

The official assigned to the embassy at 
Washington functions for the United 
States as well as Cuba, Mexico and Pan- 
ama, while Peiping is the headquarters 
for the attache covering China and Japan. 


whole of South America, one at Lisbon 
for Portugal and Spain and one at 
Bucharest for Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Turkey, 
according to the report.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 





|tioned the 


principle of the Government 
taxing the people and loan that money 
;to industry. He declared that “our imag- 
inations have run away with our common 
} sense. We've done more foolish things,” 
{he said, 


| try.” 

| ®enator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
| maintained that loans would have to be 
; made to every concern in every industry. 
|Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, on the other hand stated that he saw 
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American Security Bui 





Iding, Washington, D. C. 


“in the last six months than! flax, 703,000. | 
One is stationed at Buenos Aires for the| we have done in the history of our coun-| 


and 11,839,000; rye, 9,451,000 and 9,428,000; 
| barley, 2,736,000 and 2,848,000; flax, 920,000 
j and 874,000. Stocks one year ago were: 
| Wheat, 208,716,000; corn, 9,232,000; oats, 
8,713,000; rye, 10,157,000; barley, 6,776,000; 


|_ Thee were also 16,685,000 bushels of | 
| United States wheat in store in bond at 
|; Canadian markets June 11 compared io) 
| 17,481,000 June 4 and 9,400,000 a year ago, 
}and there were 4,898,000 bushels of Ca- 
|nadian wheat in store in bond at United 


| States markets June 11 compared to 5,958,- | 


| 000 June 4 and 4,717,000 a year ago. 


The recommendations of the conference 
are remarkably appropriate, considering 
the brief time available for their formula- 
tion. While it would be too much to ex- 
pect that they are an ultimate statement, 
nevertheless they provide a substantial 
foundation on which to build. 

We have here no quick remedy for the 
serious maladies by which American agri- 
culture is afflicted. We expected none. 
But we believe that some light is shed on 
the path along which we shall slowly 
move taward a reconstructed, cohesive, 
and substantial rural civilization. 








I bix Labor Coatroversies 
Adjusted During Week 


Three of the eight labor disputes 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week of June 
4 were ended through the efforts of the 
Conciliation Service, according to infor- 
mation supplied by Director Hugh L. Ker- 
win. Three other cases were also adjusted. 

Thirty-eight strikes and 44 controver- 
sies were awaiting action of the Service 
at the close of the week. Following is 
a ‘list of the new disputes provided by 
Mr. Kerwin: 


Hill Baking Co. and Javas Baking Co., New- | 


ark, N. J.—Lockout of 26 bakers; pending; 
wage cuts 15 to 24 per cent, Open shop. 


Fruit and Vegetable Packers, Imperial Val- 
ley, Calif—Strike of 3,400 pickers; pending; 
proposed cut from 9 to 7 cents per crate. 


Coca Cola Plant, Scranton, Pa.—Strike of 
10 employes; pending; alleged violation of 
agreement. 

Butler and Capital Theaters, Butler, Pa.— 
Strike of an unreported number of employes; 
pending; proposed wage cut. 

Remington-Rand Corporation, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—Strike of 30 employes; pending; additional 
10 per cent cut. 

Telephone Building, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Strike of 45 terrazzo workers; adjusted; cause 
and terms not yet reported. 

Steamfitters and helpers, Newark and sub- 
urban towns, N. J.—Controversy with 750 
steamfitters and helpers; adjusted; proposed 
wage cut; journeymen accepted cut to $12, 
helpers to $8. 

Shell Oil Co., Seattle, Wash.—Controversy 
recognition; agveed to pay prevailing rate of 






|Bills and Resolutions 
And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


maintenance of American merchant marine, 
as applied to Virgin Islands, Passed S. June 13. 


Tariff 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 430. Hawley. For transfor of ar- 
| ticles from free list to dutiable list under 
| sec. 336, Tariff Act of 1930, in order to pro- 
| tect American industries and workmen from 
abnormal conditions including effect of de- 
preciated currencies and from goods produced 
by foreign countries; Ways and Means. 

Taxation 





Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 429. Crisp. To amend sec. 625 (a) 

of Revenue Act of 1932; Ways and Means. 
Territories 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5052. To authorize town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to use funds from sale of bonds, for 
| purpose either of improving sewerage system 
}or of constructing permanent streets. Passed 
|H. Apr. 26. Passed S. June 8, 
| June 11. 

H. R. 6487. To authorize Petersburg, Alaska, 
| to issue bonds for improving municipal light 
and power plant, water and sewer systems and 
|for retiring or purchasing bonds heretofore 
issued. Passed H. Apr. 26. Passed S. June 8. 
| Approved June 11. 
| Veterans 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12590. Bulwinkle. For immediate re- 
demption of adjusted service certificates; 
| Ways and Means. 

| H. R. 12600. Underwood. To cancel and re- 
|}fund interest charged on adjusted-service 
| certificates; Ways and Means, 

Bills introducea: 

Wild Life 


provide revenue for accomplishing purpose 
jof this act; Ways and Means. 


Approved | 


H. R. 12602. McCormack. To secure increase , 
with 270 painters; adjusted; wages and union |of migratory wild fowi and other game, to 609, sporting goods. 


Feels Effects of 
Falling Demand 


Failure-of Anticipated Gain 
In Consumption to Mate-| 


rialize Said to Be Cause 
Of Present Difficulty 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
a@-sacrifice in prices. United States ex- 
ports, nearly equal in volume to the first 
three months of last year, dropped. 28 per 
cent in value. 

Efforts to stop the drastic price decline 
during the last few years,* through inter- 
national agreements, have met with little 
success. Maintenance of the price level 
of. domestic markets have been more suc- 
cessful in some countries, however. / 

The world’s population was estimated 
to have increased only 10 per cent between 
1913 and 1927, but production of paper in 
the leading manufacturing companies in- 
creased at least 100 per cent between 1913 
and 1929. ‘ 

All of the leading paper producing coun- | 
tries during the past decade have not only 
added to their plant and equipment, and 
incidenally their capital investment, but the 
mills in these countries have been engaged 
also in a program of rationalization, em- 
bracing the introduction of scientific 
management and mass production. Mean- 
while the growth in import trade has been 
arrested, owing tothe ambition of a num- 
ber of countries to become self-sufficient 
in their paper requirements. 


Over the past two years the even flow of 
paper shipments to a number of South 
American and Far Eastern marxets has 
been further interrupted by political dis- 
wurbances as weli asthe critical business 
situation following the décline in raw ma- 
terial prices. 

It is impossible to present actual figures, 
or even reliable estimates, covering the 
world’s paper production or consumption 
during 1931. That consumption was 
greatly under productive capacity is evi- 
denced by reports of partial or complete 
closing down of mills in all of the large 
producing countries, and the increasing 
percentage of unemployment in the indus- 
— registered in countries recording such 

ta. 

Mills turning out newsprint, wrapping 
Papers and boards appear to have suf- 
fered most, although manufacturers of 
writing and other fine papers complain 
of unremunerative prices and the difficulty 
of obtaining orders. 


Prices Generally Lower 


Figures on exports of paper and boards 
from the leading exporting countries do 
not indicate there was a radical decline 
in paper consumption in the past two 
years, especially when it is borne in mind 
that a number of the large importing 
countries, including the United Kingdom, 
France, and Russia have added to their 
productive capacity and are supplying the 
demands of their home markets to an 
ever-increasing extent. A comparison of 
values for the last two years shows a 
greater percentage of decrease, indicative 
of the general lowering of prices and the 
proportionately greater demand for the 
cheaper grades of paper. 

Conditions in the international wood 
pulp market closely parallel those in the 
paper market. Mill capacity in all the 
great producing countries is greatly in ex- 
cess of present market requirements, 
plants in all countries have been closed 
down, or are running on a part time basis, 
while current market prices do not allow 
a moderate profit. 

A general slackening in the international 
wood pulp market manifested itself as 
early as the Summer of 1929 and has con- 
tinued up to the present. Orders, which a 
few years ago were placed six months to a 
year and even two years in advance, are 
now much smaller and for more immedi- 
ate requirements. Wood pulp exports be- 
gan declining in the latter part of 1930 
and continued downward last year. 


Japanese House Votes 
Increases in Tariffs 














Passes Revisions Recommended 
By Special Commission 


The proposed tariff tmcreases recom- 
thended by the Tariff Investigation Com- 
mission have been passed by the Japanese 
House of Representatives, according to a 
cablegram received in’ a eee of 
Commerce from Commer Attache Hal- 
leck W. Butts, dated at Tokyo, June 11, 
The measure must be acted upon by the 
House of Peers and approved by the Em- 
peror before becoming effective. 

The investigations of the commission 
had been carried dut under instructions 
of the previous government, which had 
declared itself in favor of further protec- 
tion of domestic industry. The recommen- 
dations include the levying of a surtax 
of 35 per cent of the duty on all spe- 
cific rates (approximately equal to the de- 
preciation of the yen) and the imposition 
of increased duties on certain automobile 
parts, foodstuffs, lumber, metal manufac- 
tures, chemicals, and other products.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) / 





Forest Roads Increased 


More than twice as many miles of forest 
roads were constructed in 1931 than in 1930,— 
(Department of Agriculture.) 





Rail Employment 
Declines for M onth 





Decrease From Year Ago Is 
18 Per Cent, Tabulation 
Of I. C. C. Shows 


Railroad employment at. the middle of 
April of the current year totaled 1,086,- 
662, a decline from the March employ- 
ment figure and 18.37 per cent below the 
figure for April 15, 1931, according to a 
tabulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued June 13, 

The March figure of 1,096,506 employes 
was the first increase in employment in 
the rail industry for more than a’ year 
and compared with 1,093,215 in February. 

The tabulation of the number of em- 
ployes in Class I steam railways at the 
middle of April, 1932 (A), and the per 
cent decrease compared with the same 
period in the preceding year (B) follows: 










A B 
Executives, officials, and staff\ 
SOSA ~ 5) occ ccs veacciies 14,138 10.33 
Professional, clerical, and gen- 
OPMD iad onic ve wige-o sin tine dicded’s 194,336 15.64 
Maintenance of way an 
BEFUCTUFES’ 4. .cccciccccnsoes 219,252 24.54 
Maintenance of equipment 
ONG StOTES 26. ccccseccuccsecs 298,650 17.65 
Transportation (other than 
train, engine, and yard).... 138,024 15.47 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers) 15,061 17.62 
Transportation (train and en- 
Bine service) ..ccsssescveees 207,201 17.19 
Total, all employes ....... 1,086,662 18.37 
Corresponding totals for pre- 
ceding months: 
BEATEN: caccwhecccccoseectesveses 1,096,506 16.89 
FODruary ...cccccccccece cocece 1,093,215 16.96 
January ...seeee Cecrecccccsers 1,108,691 16.88 
December ..seseee eccecccccce + 1,133,928 16.41 
November .. 1,169,207 16.15 
October .. 1,225,399 15.78 
September 1,254,274 15.59 
August ... 1,288,074 14.94 
SUF? co cvese povcccccccsoccccces 1,309,793 14.49 
June ...... eeccdece eevcesccece - 1,317,399 15.78 
MAR cccvdvcccccoccccececcscces 1,337,331 16.49 


Bank Guaranty Levy 
‘Is Clarified by Court 


Assessment Held Not Collectible 
From Closed Bank 


Lincoin, Nebr., June 13. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, E. H. Luikart, as 
receiver of the failed Nebraska State Bank 
of Norfolk, has received notice that Judge 
Charles H. Stewart of the ninth judicial 
district has given a decision holding that 
assessments of $30,420 levied against the 
bank while it was still solvent, for the 
benefit of the depositors guaranty fund, 
over a period of 13 months, and not paid 
by the bank can not now be paid out of 
assets of. the failed bank. 

As decisions in 150 other cases are af- 
fected by the decision, Secretary Luikart 
said the Norfolk case will be appealed’to 
the Supreme Court. 

The holding of the district court is that 
the Legislature did not intend that assess- 
ments for the benefit of the bank guar- 
anty fund should be taken from any as- 
set of the bank necessary to be used in 
paying creditors, but only from assets be- 
longing to stockholders and constituting 
part of the capital stock, that assessments 
are not a trust fund, nor a trust fund 
created by failure to pay, that it is not a 
tax; that to take assets from any part to 
pay creditors of other insolvent banks is 
not only unjust but inequitable and de- 
prives creditors of bank property without 
due process of law guaranteed by the 
constitution. 





Closing of Railroad Line 
In Maine Is Authorized 


A Me., June 13. 
The receivers of the Sandy River & 
Rangeley Lakes Railroad, a narrow gauge 
line, have been authorized by Chief Jus- 
tice Pattangall of the Supreme Judicial 
Court to cease operation after July 8. 
The petition of the receivers stated that 
“on account of truck competition said 
railroad is unable to earn operating ex- 
penses.” 





Home Loan Bank System 
Is Favored by Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and for other purposes,’ the following is 
submitted: 

“The Treasury believes that a better 
organization of facilities for financing 
home mortgage loans would be highly de- 
sirable and that the provision of a nation- 
wide system of Federal Home Loan Banks 
for t purpose of extending credit ac- 
commodations to member institutions 
engaged in making home mortgage loans 
would greately improve the country’s fi- 
nancial structure. The organization of 
such a system of banks, insurance com- 
such a system of banks should relieve the 
pressure not only upon savings banks, in- 
surance companies and other institutions 
operating in this field, but also upon pres- 
ent owners of home properties. It should 
moreover promote home ownership. 
the purpose of the proposed legislation.” 
the purposes of the preposed legislation.” 

The home loan bank bill (H. R. 12280), 
will be brought up again in the House 
probably June 16, majority leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., stated orally 
June 13. 

The bill was reported to the House May 
25, was brought up under a special rule 
and during the two days consideration for 
amendments advanced only about five 
out of the 35 pages. 


Distribution of New Forms for Taxes 
Under 1932 Revenue Law Arranged 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


for distribution, but that they were be- 
ing prepared as rapidly as possible, and 
would be issued at the earliest practicable 
date. The statement with respect to the 
new forms and new regulations is as fol- 


lows: 
(Sections of the law refer to 1932 Act 


unless otherwise stated.) 


New form No. 726; new regulations 44: 

601 (c) (1), lubricating oils; (2) brewer's 
wort; (2), liquid malt, malt syrup, and mal 
extract; (3), grape concentrate, evapora 
grape juice, and grape syrup. 

612, —— 

617, gasoline. 

. + + 


New form No. 727; new regulations 42: 
616, electrical energy. 
701 (a) (1), telegraph, telephone, cable, radio 


, etc. 
| TO ta) (2), leased wires (telephone and tele- 


| ih). 
CPP aneportation of oil by pipe line. 
New form No. 728; new regulations 46: 
602 (1), tires. 
602 (2), inner tubes. 
603, toilet preparations (perfumes, etc., 10 
cent). 
Pet0, totiet preparations (tooth paste, ete, 5 
r cent). 
| P“o04, articles made of fur. 
5, jewelry. 
606 ion ‘auto truck chassis and bodies. 
| 606 (b), other auto chassis and bodies and 
motor cycles. 
606 (c), parts and accessories. 
| 607, radio receiving sets, phonograph records, 
etc. 
608, 








mechanical refrigerators. 


610, firearms, shells, 
| pistols and revolvers). 





y 


611, cameras and lenses. 

613, cone. 

614, chewing gum. 
+++ 

New form No. 728; new regulations 47: 

600 (1926 Act), pistols “~ revolvers. 


New form No. 279; new regulations 43: 

711, admissions to any place, if in excess of 
40 cents. 

711, free or reduced rate admissions. 

711, ticket brokers—excess charges over es- 
tablished box-office price. 

500 (a) (4) (1926 Act), leases, etc., of boxes 
and seats. 

500 (a) (5) (1926 Act), roof gardens, cab- 
arets, and similar entertainments. 

500 (a) (3) (1926 Act), box-office sales—ex- 
cess over established prices. 

413 (1928 Act), club dues. 

413 (1928 Act), club initiation fees. 

413 (1928 Act), club life members. 

++ + 


New form No. 730; new regulations 42: 
741, leases of safe-deposit boxes. 
751, checks, drafts, and orders for the pay- 
ment of money. 
+ + 


New form No. 731; new regulations 44: 

615 (1), cereal beverages. 

615 (2), unfermented grape juice. 

615 (3), unfermented fruit juices (except 
grape juice). 

615 (3), earbonated beverages made with 
concentrates, etc. 

615 (4), still drinks. 

615 (5), mineral or table waters in closed 
containers. 

615 (6), finished or fountain syrups: (1) 
sold’ or manufactured for use at soda foun- 
tains, etc.; (2) sold or manufactured for use 


lin manufacture of bottled carbonated bev- 
and cartridges ene 


erages. 
615 (7), carbonic acid gas. 
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Plane Engineers 
To Be Instructed 
In Federal Rules 


Conferences Are Scheduled 
With Producers of Motors 
And Craft Before Revised 


Regulations Go in Effect 








Preparatory to putting new or revised 
regulations into effect, conferences on air- 
worthiness requirements for aircraft and 
aircraft engines are to be held this month 
between manufacturers and members of 
the Areonautics Branch, according to a 
Department of Commerce announcement 
June 13 

The conference with engine makers, 
scheduled for ne 20 in Washington, is 
the first to be held with them, it was 
pointed out. The meeting with aircraft 
makers will be held in St. Louis June 15. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Plans for Conference 

Representatives of aircraft manufac- 
turers will meet with engineers of the 
Aeronautics Branch on June 15 in St. 
Louis for a discussion of proposed changes 
in the Airworthiness Requirements of the 
Air Commerce Regulations for Aircraft, it 
was announced today (June 13) by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. Another con- 
conference on the airworthiness require- 


ments for aircraft engines, will be held, 


with aircraft engine manufacturers at the 
Department of Commerce Building in 
Washington on June 29. At both confer- 
ences the Aeronautics Branch will be rep- 
resented by Gilbert G. Budwig, Director 
of Air Regylation, and Richard C. Gazley, 
Chief of the Engineering Section. 

“The two conferences,” Colonel Young 
explained, “have been called in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Aeronautics 
Branch to ask for an expression of the 
ideas of the industry before putting new 
or revised regulations into effect. 

“Engine manufacturers have not previ- 
ously been asked to meet with the Aero- 
nautics Branch for a round taple dis- 
cussion of the engine requirements. This 
year, however, the requirements are to 
be substantially revised. Few outstanding 
changes of policy or procedure are to be 
adopted, the new draft being under con- 
sideration more for the purpose of at- 
taining greater clarity but since the text 
is to be so completely revised, the en- 
gine manufacturers have been invited to 
offer suggestions.” 





New Zealand Railways 
Increase Net Revenues 


The New Zealand Department of Rail- 
ways reports net revenue of £838,000 in 
the year ended March 31, 1932, an in- 
crease of £149,000 over the previous year, 


according to advices from Vice Consul 
Leslie W. Johnson, Wellington. The state- 
ment shows that net revenue in last four 
weeks of the fiscal year were £35,000 
greater than in the same period of 1931. 

Total revenue for the fiscal year de- 
creased, but curtailment of expenditures 
by £1,212,000 more than off-set the de- 
crease. 

Railway officials point out that the 
capital investment at the close of the fiscal 
year amounted to £51,434,000. After in- 
terest charges were deducted, earnings 
were slightly more than 114 per cent on 
the investment, 

New Zealand railways obtained a large 
portion of the freight and passenger 
traffic in the fiscal year, due largely to 
improvement in service and rate and fare 
reductions, the report stated. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Data on Railroad Passes 
Given to Ministers Asked 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is asked to advise the House of the total 


number of annual railroad passes out- 
standing and in the possession of min- 
isters of the gospel, the total of these 
used to and from Chicago during June, 
1932, and the total number of trip passes 
to Chicago issued by the railroads to min- 
isters during this month, under a reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 31) introduced in the 
House June 13. Its sponsor is Represent- 
ative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, 





Court Reform Measures 
Defeated in New Jersey 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

of his $20,000 a year salary has been an- 
nounced by Governor Moore. A written 
authorization to make such a deduction 
was forwarded to the State Teasurer by 
the Governor at the same time he signed 
a bill (S. 23) which reduces the com- 
pensation of all State employes from 1 
to 10 per cent for one year, beginning 
July 1. The money thus saved, estimated 
ene, will be devoted to emergency 
relief. 

The Governor also re-signed the bill (S. 
2) to submit to the voters at the November 
election the question of whether the State 
Prohibition Enforcement Act be repealed. 
Other measures approved included: 

S. 62. Providing an eight-hour day for 
workers engaged on State contracts. 

S. 273. Permitting the withdrawal from 
closed banks of funds of veteran organiza- 
tions for relief purposes. 

. 403. Transferring the functions of 
the State Traffic Commission to the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department. 


¢ It Covers All - 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 

~Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bimed its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 


simple, There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 


Ure insu 
GF BOSTON, MassAcHSLTTS: 


Address Joun Hancock Inquay Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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America Found to Supply 
64 Per Cent of Imports 


And Take 80 Per Cent of 
Exports of the Islands 


Trade of the Philippine Islands with the 
United States during the first 30 years of 
American occupation has shown an in- 
crease in value of more than fortyfold, 
says the Far Eastern Section of the De- 


partment of Commerce in “Commerce Re- 
ports.” American manufacturers supply 
about 64 per cent of all Philippine imports, 
according to the statement. 

The United States at the same. time is 
said to take about 80 per cent of Philip- 
pine exports, while Japan and Great 
Britain were described as competitors with 
this country in some lines sold in the 
Islands. Additional information provided 
in the statement follows: 

Trade of the Philippine Islands with the 
United States during the first’ 30 years of 
American occupation showed an increase 
in value of more than fortyfold. In 1900, 
the first calendar yeat after ratification of 
the treaty closing the Spanish-American 
War, total Philippine- American trade 
amounted +0 $5,000,000; by 1929, the last 
so-called “normul” business year, it was 
valued at $217,900,060, or an advance of 
over 4,009 per cent compared with 1900. 
In the last two years of marked commer- 
cial depression, 1930 and 1931, trade with 
the United States totaled $183,000,000 and 
$146,300,000, respectively, the latter value 
being nearly 30 times the 1900 figure. 


Trade Growth Cited’ 


Over the same 30-year period, Philippine 
trade with all other countries, which in 
1900 was valued at $43,000,000, or eight 
and a half times trade with the United 
States, advanced oy 120 per cent to $94,- 
500,000 in 1929. In 1930 trade with coun- 
tries other than the United States 
amounted to $74,000,000, and in 1931, to 
$57,000,000, or only 32 per cent above 1900. 
In the last three years trade with all other 
countries has been equal to about 40 per 
cent of Philippine trade with the United 

tes. 
eine to 1909 the share of the United 
States in Philippine import trade did not 
amount to 20 per cent. In that year it 
was 21 per cent of the toal; in the next 
year it rose to 40 per cent, and in 1913 to 
50 per cent. Since 1917 it has been less 
than 60 per cent in only three years, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, while in 1930 and 1931 the 
United States supplied 64 and 63 per cent, 
respectively, of the total Philippine im- 
ports. Examination.of the list of imports in 
1930, the last year for which details are 
available, shows that nearly 80 per cent 
of the total trade consisted of commodities 
which came primarily from the United 
tates. 
The United States held practically 100 
per cent of the trade in automotive prod- 
ucts, tobacco manufactures, and soap in 
1930; 95 per cent of the trade in rubber 
goods; and supplied 90 per cent of the 
imports of electircal goods and photo- 
graphic supplies. Eighty per cent or more 
of petroleum products, wheat flour, fish 
products, paints and varnishes, railway 
cars, and confectionery also were derived 
from the United States, and 75 @er cent 
of the iron and steel, machinery, and pa- 
per manufactures. Japan, Great Britain, 
and Germany, in greater or less degree, 
followed the United States as principal 
sources of most of the commodity groups. 


Advances of Japan 


Japan’s advance in the Philippine mar- 
ket eae been greatest in the textile trades, 
both cotton and silk. Of cotton manu- 
factures it supplied 30 per cent in 1930, 
compared with an average of about 20 
per cent during the previous five years. 
Especially in the market for cotton cloths, 
Japanese competition has been increas- 
ingly keen in recent years, and at the 
expense of the United States, although 
the Philippines is one of the three largest 
markets for American cotton manufac- 
tures, exceeded only by Canada and in 
ome years by Cuba. | 
, In 1930 the United States supplied 45 
per cent of Philippine imports of cotton 
goods, as compared with an average of 55 
per cent for the previous five years. The 
United States lost to Japan in 1930 its 
position as the chief source of supply of 
natural and artificial silk; half the im- 
port came from Japan and less than one- 
fourth from the United States. As re- 
cently as 1928 these proportions were ex~ 
actly reversed; Japan supplied 24 per cent 
and the United 50 per cent. Japan's gain 
has been due chiefly to increased sales 

rayons. 
<i leading industrial country in the 
Far East has found in the Philippines— 
an oriental market in close proximity—a 
natural outlet for its principal export 
manufacture. Although Japan does not 
hold a place in any trade comparable to 
its position in the textile market, it is 
making smailer but steady gains in a 
number of other lines, notably, iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, chemi- 
cals, paper products, and glass manufac- 
tures, the last named chiefly bottles and 
tableware. 

Position of United States 


In 1930 Japan stood alone as the only 
country which increased its total sales to 
the Philippine Islands, on either the quan- 
tity or value basis, the advance in value 
amounting to 9 per cent. Japan also in- 
creased its share of total Philippine im- 

~* ports from 8 per cent in 1929 to 10.5 per 
cent in 1930. 

The position of the United States in 
Philippine export trade has developed to 
an even greater extent than its place in 
the islands’ import trade. By -1923 the 
United States was taking annually about 
70 per cent of the total exports, compared 
with approximately 20 per cent in the 
early years of American occupation. Since 
1923 Philippine export trade with the 
United States has grown steadily until in 
1930 the American market absorbed 80 
per cent of the total. 

With the industrial expansion which ac- 
companied the World War period, Philip- 
pine sugar and coconut products at- 
tained leading places both in total export 
trade and in trade with the United States. 
Since 1924 more than 90 per cent of Philip- 
pine sugar has been consumed in the 
American market, which now absorbs prac- 
tically all—about 99 per cent—of the 
amount exported. In 1930 sugar accounted 
for slightly less than 50 per cent of 
Philippine exports to the United States 
compared with 40 per cent for the previous 
three years. The islands now supply 40 
to 45 per cent of the demand for sugar 
in the United States. 

Coconut products, including oil, copra, 
desiccated coconut, and copra meal, in the 
order named, rank second in exports to 
the United States, accounting for 30 to 35 
per cent of the total trade. 

Commercial Fiber Trade 

The Philippines long has been the 
principal producer of the important com- 
mercial fiber, abaca, practically supplying 
world demand. Because of its remarkable 
tensile strength, lightness, and length of 
fiber, abacca is the best material known 
for the manufacture of rope and cordage. 
Formerly it was by far 
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e chief export 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


that radio will suffer in the quality of en- 
tertainment offered. I would urge radio 
advertisers, regardless of any Government 
investigation, or legislation, to study the 
selling portion of their radio programs as 
follows: Study radio as a medium. Re- 
member your admittance to the prospect’s 
home depends upon your ability to en- 
tertain. Realize the spoken word is dif- 
ferent from the written word. Make your 
radio selling effective, but keep it short.’ 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chi- 
cago; by Hill Blackett: “It is too early in 
the history of radio, in my opinion, to 
enact any such legislation. If the mat- 
ter is left to the public, I believe it will 
work itself out better than it can possibly 
be worked out by legislation. In all pro- 
grams which we have put on the air, in 
which the commercial credit is limited to 
@ mere name or mention of the company 
sponsoring the program, the commercial 
returns to the client have not been satis- 
factory.” 

The Blackman Company, New, York; by 
Frank .Hermes: “We do not believe it 
would be fair or practicable. It would be 
almost like asking the advertiser to print 
a@ pretty picture in a magazine and then 
allow him only to sign his name to it.” 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco; 
by Emil Brisacher: “The limitation of 
radio sponsorship to a mere announcement 
of the firm name would ultimately re- 
sult in the withdrawal of full 90 per cent 
of those firms who are now using radio 
broadcasting.” 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit; 
by H. R. Bayle: “Any curtailment of 
commercial credits would be detrimental 
to radio and would so quickly interfere 
with” the revenue of the stations that 
even the best would be compelled to go 
out of business.” 

John L. Butler Co., Philadelphfa; by 
John L. Butler: “Our voté if for the more 
intelligent handling of commercial an- 
nouncements; of properly educating or 
even compelling the advertiser to adopt a 
broader point of view on commercial an- 
nouncements; and, particularly, the elim- 
ination of a lot of small and disrupting 
stations where the open door policy of 
taking anything that is presented does real 
damage to the conscientious station which 
exercises some control over this important 
phase of radio broadcasting.” 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit; by M. A. 
Hollinshead, director, radio department: 
“No arbitrary limit can be put on the 
amount of advertising copy in a radio 
program, because it is purely a matter 
of skill whether or not the advertising 
is offensive to the radio audience.” 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., New York; 
by J. M. Cecil: “The net result of limiting 
commercial credits to the bare announce- 
ment of sponsorship would be to debilitate 
the present high level of talent which the 
American radio audience enjoys.” 

C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; by 
E. M. Kirby: “Unless the advertiser can 
get at least one ‘selling message’ across, 
he would not furnish radio entertainment; 
which, from his point of view is cre- 
ated solely as a conveyance of his adver- 
tising message. The skillful advertiser 
knows that, unless the listener likes his 
program, it will be tuned out.” 

H. J. Cowan Co., Inc., New York; by 
Harrison J. Cowan: “We do not believe 
that sponsors would pay the sums neces- 
sary for broadcasting to have only the 








The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 


State of Indiana for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1931. The per capita figures for 
1931 are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 3,258,000. These statistics were 
compiled by Mrs. Lucy C. Johnson. 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Indiana amounted to $29,606,468, or $9.09 
per capita. This includes $5,091,985, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil dicisioons of the State. In 1930 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $9.51 and in 
1917, $4.28. The interest on debt in 1931 
amounted to $140,814 and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $20,407,679. 

The total payments, therefore, for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were 
$50,164,961. Of this amount $262,267 rep- 
rensents payments by a State department 
or enterprise to another on account of 
services. The totals include all payments 
for the year, whether made from cur- 
rent revenues or fro mthe proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Highway Expenditures Lead 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $22,116,313 was for highways, 
$6,982,764 being for maintenance and 
$15,133,549 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $58+ 
410,002, or $17.93 per capita. This was 
$28,662,720 more than the total payments 


permanent improvements, and $8,255,041 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
purchase of investmen and increased 
cash balances, not shown in this summary. 

Of the total revenue receipts $262,267 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 
Property and special taxes represented 
28.5 per cent of the total revenue for 1931, 
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from the islands, as well as to the United 
States, for many years comprising 80 to 
90 per cent of American purchases. 

Recently, however, the United States 
has taken only about 35 per cent, and the 
United Kingdom and Japan 25 per ‘cent 
each of the total shipments. Exports to 
Japan advanced materially in the early 
months of the current year, due, according 
to reports from Trade Commissioner Evett 
D. Hester, Manila, to increased demands 
from Russia upon Japanese cordage man- 
ufacturers. The Japanese have shown a 
noteworthy interest in the cultivation of 
abacca in the Philippines, where a num- 
ber of successful plantations are main- 
tained by Japanese in Davao. In contrast 
to the earlier years, abaca now com- 
prises less than 10 per cent of the total 
Philippine export trade with the United 
States. 

Philippine tobacco products go to ail 
parts of the world. 

The four main commodity groups dis- 
cussed account for 90 per cent of ail 
exports to the United States, while the 
remaining five items comprise an addi- 
tional 8 per cent and complete the list of 
products of which the United States takes 
more than $500,000 worth. 

Most of the embroideries, lumber and 
timber, buntal hats, and cordage are con- 
sumed in the American market, but im- 
portant quantities of lumber and timber 





—lauan—are shipped also to Japan and 


China. The lauan wood is a hard Variety, 
used in those countries mainly for floor- 
ing, furniture and framework. ' 


of the year, exclusive of the payments for | $0.0 


name of their product metnioned. It 
might be considered the worst possible 
course to let the question of abuse of 
radio facilities take care of itself; but 
in my opinion that is the best way in 
which to take care of it.” 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee; 
by M. F. Trapp, director of radio: ‘“Ad- 
vertisers are anxious to conform with pub- 
lic wishes, and are striving to please. 
Likewise are the feelings of broadcasting 
station and advertising agency executives. 
In return, a sponsor is justly entitled to 
a few words about his own merchandise:” 

Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc., New York; 
by Samuel C. Croot, president: “The ma- 
jority of commercial announcements are 
no more boring than are a great many 
of the political speeches which our public 
men are most anxious to have go over 
the radio, sometimes, I think, against the 
wishes of the public.” 

Danielson & San, Providence, R. I.; by 
Franklin S. Weston: “The mention of 
only an advertiser’s name as sponsor. of 
@ program would cause him to question 
gravely the value of great expenditures 
for radio advertising.” 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. Louis; 
by Gilson Gray, manager, radio depart- 
ment: “Progrdm. sponsors, permitted as 
they are in ofr country to ‘buy time on 
the air,’ for commercial purposes, make 
these purchases on the basis that the cost 
of the broadcasting facilities will be justi- 
fied by their worth as a medium of ad- 
vertising and publicity. In this regard, 
there is no difference, from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view, between the dollar 
spent for radio broadcasting and the dol- 
lar spent for newspaper, magazine, or 
outdoor publicity.” 

Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Minne- 
apolis; by H. K. Painter, Vice President: 
“If radio advertising were to be limited 
to a sponsorship announcement only, the 
present system of broadcasting would 
quickly die.” 

Ehlinger and Higgs, Inc., Tulsa, Okla.; 
by Stanley J. Ehlinger: “If you eliminate 
advertising from the air, you do one of two 
things. First, you either entirely eliminate 
radio, or second, you put it under Gov- 
ernment control and tax the listener for 
programs, and what do you have? You 
can look at Europe today and see the type 
of programs there.” 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., New 
York; by C. F. Gannon, Director of Radio: 
“This agency enjoys one of the largest 
volumes of broadcasting business. In the 
event of legislative restriction on com- 
mercial credits, this business would im- 
mediately transfer to other advertising 
media or would dissolve entirely with ex- 
tensive loss to advertisers, radio networks, 
and individual station.” 

Fitzerald Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., by J. L. Killeen: “We do not 
see how the air is different from the news- 
paper. The Government should not have 





the right to appoint a bureau to prepare; 


' STATEMENT 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


Income tax ........sssseeses $2,115,669.83 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
WO Ns sdescksssasndas veces +  1,946,582.59 
Customs receipts ......ssse00 e 812,907.72 
Miscellaneous receipts ......+. 436,917.87 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


+ $5,312,078.01 
100,000.00 
242,026,765.05 








Transcript of Testimony at 


STATE BANKING 








Security Complaint. 


Outlined at Inquiry 


By New England Request Ignored by Stock Ex- 


U ili D il d change, Witness Asserts 
t ity escr € Testimony of a complaint filed with the 
New York Stock Exchange against the 
ie eee hvontieed ale stock sales activity of the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation, but of little atten- 
tion being paid by the Exchange, was 


Federal Inquiry Concerns | Presented June 11 before the Senate Bank- 


Total 9247,438,043.06 ing and Coveney Commistns ts its in- 
QUAL seccceresessevveeseses . . e.? * 
= ae : Card quiry into activities of the Exchange. 
cenerat expenaermanaitites a otrseo st Ownership of Securities | qwiry_into activities Baltimore May 
eneral expenditures ........ ee ,917,389. s rney, told the Committee he sent a 
interest om mubticgest «...-. aston | Of Twin State Company | jrer wo ‘Richard ‘Whitney, President 
Panama Canal vhs steae ca 92,193.33 eee of the New York Stock Exchange, Dec. 
AL OCKEE ois ccse gees 760,096.07 [Continued from Page 5.] j 15, 1931, declaring that there was one 
Wini00 101 54 | there were some instances where the amount/ sych thing as Radio-Keith-Orpheum Cor- 
epee. tee ae . $10,122,121.54 d vi e 
Public debt ‘expenditures ..°.: 824,e08.50 | Of write-up or appreciation was tealized/ poration rights” and that the proposed 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- Q. Were there some instances where the| issuance of rights is absolutely illegal. 
POTACION oc vccccvcccccesvccccs 6,031,397.56 write-up or appreciation was partly realized?| No reply was received from Mr. Whitney, 
ers eee ee a foe whiet tts though the telegram had specifically in- 
I Scion Scavaten bo zeeacne ss $247,438,843.06 | 2 .pwnat should be accounts time of the | Quired why an investigation of the ma- 








ment of sponsorship is allowed on radio 
programs, there will be practially no pro- 
grams on the air, except a handful of 
commercial programs on the networks and 
with the rest of the time taken up by 
sustaining programs.” 

Gamble and Company, Ltd., Chicago; 
by A. H. Thiemann: “So long as ad- 
vertising supports radio broadcasting, we 
feel that it would be very unwise legally 
to restrict such support.” 

Gardner Advertising Company New 
York; by Richara C. Kroeger: “The 
question is wholly. contrary to the spirit of 
American business competiion. Were 
such a policy put in force, we can con- 
ceive of the bulk of advertisers’ withdraw- 
ing their financial support of radio.” 

The Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio.; by 
W. J. Shine media director: “The ad- 
vertisers accustomed to presentation of 
his sales message in connection with pay- 
ment for advertising in any of the ac- 
cepted media, is justified in expecting a 
similar value from radio.” 

Gotham Advertising Company, New 
York: by W. G. Hildebrant, president and 
treasurer: “Advertisers would not secure 
sufficient dollars and cents value to justify 
their payement for the program, if an- 
nouncements were limited to sponsorship.” 

Finley H. Greene Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; by F. H. Greene: “The 
public really wants information regarding 
the product being advertised, but the 
amount of time that can be devoted to 
this advertising must be limited or the 
radio audience will walk out on the ad- 
vertiser.” 

Hamman-Lesan Company, San Fran- 
cisco; by Norman B. Stern, vice president: 
“Will not the question of commercial 
credits on radio programs be solved by 
the public. without the necessity of any 
legislative regulation?” ‘ 

Hanak, Klein & Leahy, Sdn Francisco; 
by W. Vincent Leahy: “Unless an ad- 
vertiser can afford to use several forms of 
publicity it is impossible for him to profit 
by radio unless he is free to give some 
description of his wares.” 

Hanff-Metzger, .Inc., Los Angeles; by F. 
M. Jordan: “Mere announcement of the 
name of the advertiser is very unsatis- 
factory to sponsors, and would almost 
eliminate sponsored programs.” 

Hays McFarland & Company, Chicago; 
by Hays McFarland: “So long as the 








radio programs any more than they 
should have the right to print every news- 
paper in the country.” 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia; by Charles H. Eyles: 
“Someone must pay the cost of broadcast- 
ing and the most satisfactory way (and 
we believe the most acceptable from a 
public standpoint) is for the advertiser to 
assume this burden.” 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chicago; 
by L. F. Triggs: “If only the announce- 








Expenditures and Revenues of Indiana 
Shown in Financial Statistics for Year 





28.3 per cent for 1930, and 61.1 per cent 
\for 1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
87.7 per cent from 1917 to 1931 and 11.7 
per cent from 1930 to 1931. The par capita 
of property and special taxes collected 
was $5.11 in 1931, $4.61 in 1930, and $3.10 
in 1917, 
Revenue From Other Sources 

Earnings of general departments, or 

compensation for services rendered by 


programs offered the American public are 
clean and not offensive in any way to 
the good taste and morals of the average 
American home, then I believe we should 
rely on the good taste and judgment of 
the American public as the factor in con- 


s@le of the investment? 


























nipulation of the R-K-O stock should not 
be made, he said. 

The Committee was told June 10 that 
the “short selling drive’ on R-K-O stock 
in 1931 had forced the greatest decline 
in quotation of any stock in history. 

Mr. Boyd explained to the Committee 
that he had held about 300 shares of 
stock, and that he had. filed a bill of 
receivership against the company. He 
testified that he had received a “substan- 
tial settlement” on his stock from the 
éGompany. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
said that some attention should have been 
paid by the Stock Exchange to the com- 
plaint. Mr. Boyd stated tHat he also had 
written a letter to the secretary of the 
Exchange but had received in reply oniy 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of his 
letter. 

The Committee decided in executive ses- 
sion to hear testimony June 16 concerning 
Continental Shares, a Cleveland invest- 
ment company, David Stock, a Commit- 
tee investigator, will be permitted to 
present information that he has secured 


A. There were two things to account for: 
First, the adjustment of the write-up, in 
order to determine the amount of unrealized 
appreciation remaining in the account; and, 
second, the actual profit or loss on that par- 
ticular transaction. 

Q. Were these computations made? 

A. The computations to determine the 
amount of unrealized appreciation was made, 
but because of the impracticability of at- 
tempting to differentiate between the adjust- 
ment and actual profit or loss in each case, 
and then revising the profit and loss ac- 
count in each. year, the profits or losses on 
securities sold have been included in Exhibit 
2 as additions or deductions from gross in- 
come. 

Q. Were regular dividend payments made on 
National Light, Heat & Power Company’s 
preferred stock? 

A. Yes, sir. Regular payments were made 
from the time of the original issue in 1907 
until the stock was retired in 1928. 

Q. Give the amount per share of cash divi- 
dends paid on its common stock by National 
Light, at & Power Company. 

A. No dividend on common stock was de- 
clared prior to 1926. In 1926 a dividend of 
$7.50 per share was paid. During the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929, and 1930, respectively, 
dividends of $6.50, $13, $9 and $11 per share 


_ 


were declared and paid. 
T+ > 


Q. Consult the tahle that you have in- 
cluded as part of this report. Does this 
table show the total amount of preferred 
and common dividends paid during each year 
since the company’s organization to and in- 
cluding 1930? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The surplus of National Light, Heat & 
Power Company as of Dec. 31, 1930, stood 
at what amount on the company’s books? 
A. $240,286.92. 

Q. And that is the figure which you have 
worked out, is it not? A. Yes, sir; that 
is the company’s figure. 

Q. Yes; and that is the figure at which 
surplus stood on the books of the company 
at c. 31, 1930, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. $240,286.92? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. the surplus, as shown by the com- 
pany’s records as of that date, include the 
unrealized appreciation arising, from write- 
ups, revaluations and donations of securi- 
ties owned by the company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Turning to the table. again, it appears 
therefrom that on Dec. 31, 1930, the surplus as 
per the books of the company was $240,286.92; 
is that correct? A. That is correct. 

. That is the figure that has_been re- 
ferred to a number of times? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the company have more than one 
surplus account on its books? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it have an account labeled “Earned 















on behalf of the Committee, and Cyrus 
Eaton, of the Continental Shares Com- 
pany, will be given opportunity to appear. 


Rail Valuations Reduced 
5 Per Cent by Montana 


Helena, Mont., June 13. 

The State Board of Equalization has 
announced that it has reduced the as- 
sessed valuation of railroads operating 
intercounty lines in Montana about 5 per 
cent. The carriers had asked for “sub- 
stantial reductions” and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific had requested 


a decerase of 15 per cent. 
ey instead of having a surplus of $240,- 

92, would have a deficit of $776,174.85, is 
that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Boes the donated surplus of $693,266.55 
result from the company’s assigning values to 
securities which had been donated to it by 
Middle West Utilities Company? A. Yes, sir. 

The figure that we have been dealing 





Surplus’? A. No, sir. with shows as surplus in the company’s books 

Q. Did it have an account called “Capital) pec. 31, 1930, $240,286.92, which. I take it, is 

Surplus”? A. No, sir. after making provision for interest and divi- 
+ dend payments? A. That is right. 

Q. Its surplus account was merely called} D. Does your table show what the surplus 


“Surplus” was it not? A. That is right. 
Q. In arriving at this balance of surplus 
Dec. 31, 1930, of $240,286.92, you have already 
told us that the company had included the 
unrealized depreciation arising from write- 
ups, revaluations and donations of securi- 
ties; is that right? A. That is right. 
. What amount of unrealized apprecia- 
tion was included therein? A. $323,195.21. 
Q. What amount of donated surplus? A. 
$693,266.75. 


of the company would be Dec. 31, 1930, before 
interest and dividend payments are deducted, 
adjusting surplus by making the appropriate 
deductions on account of unrealized apprecia- 
tion and donated surplus? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what would the adjusted surplus be 
before interest and dividend yments? A. 
There would be a deficit of $583,595.84. 

Q. In other words, the payment of the in- 
terest and dividends in 1930 increased the ad- 
justed deficit from $518,595.84 to $776,174.84? 











trolling radio broadcasting.” 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago; by J. F. Hurst: “In our position as 
advertising and merchandising counselors, 
our primary obligation to the client is to 
sell merchandise. We believe that with- 
out commercial announcements the radio 
program would be of little value to ad- 
vertisers.” 

Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
New York; by J. D. Tarcher: “If adver- 
tisers are permitted to announce only their 
sponsorship of a program, I am convinced 
that at least 75 per cent of the radio pro- 
grams will disappear from the air.” 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York; by H. 
K. McCann: “Every radio set has a switch 
on it; the owner has only to reach out a 
hand and tune out the program that dis- 
pleases him. So the question of ‘how 
much advertising can a program carry,’ 
2 subject to a continuous public referen- 

um.” 

McKee & Albright, Philadelphia; by Roy 
J. McKee: “The question can be solved 





State officials, represented 8.3 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1931, 9.5 per cent 
for 1930, and 11.9 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 45.3 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1931, 48.9 per cent for 1930, and 13.7 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
;and other. incorporated companies, those 
imposed upon commercial vehicles, and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on noncommercial motor vehicles and 
amount paid for hunting and fishing priv- 
ileges. The sales tax on gasoline amounted 
to $17,825,960 in 1931 and $16,832,448 in 
1930, an increase of 5.9 per cent. 

Funded Debt of State 

The total funded or fixed ‘debt out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1931, was $3,277,500. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $3,101,- 
454, or $0.95 per capita. In 1930 the per 
sonia net debt was $0.77 and in 1917, 


The assessed valuation of property in 
Indiana subject to ad valorem ee 
was $5,073,241,146; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $14,712,400; and the per 
capita levy, $4.52. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $4.62 and in 1917, $2.63.—(Bu- 
reau of the Census.) 


by making the advertising message as in- 
teresting to the listener as the radio en- 
tertainment itself. Make the entire time 
interesting entertainment by dramatizing 
the sales message as much as you drama- 
tize the entertainment.” 

Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Philadelphia; by 
A. L. Martin, President: “The American 
public is receiving free of charge the fin- 
est radio entertainment the world has to 
offer, and such entertainment can be 
given by sponsors only because of its ad- 
vertising features.” 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co., Chicago; 
by ‘Thomas W. Davis: “Commercial credits 
should be brought dowr to a minimum; 
but it is absolutely impossible to eliminate 
them to such an extent as merely to men- 
tion a firm’s name.” 

J. P. Muller & Co., New York; by J. P. 
Muller, President: “To go to the extreme 
of limiting all mention of the advertiser 
or his product to the bare announcement 
of sponsorship will greatly limit the value 
of radio advertising to its sponsors, and 
would, unquestionably, result in a decline 
in the quality of radio programs.” 

Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New York; by 
William Reydel, vice president: “The fun- 
damental problem is whether a medium 
of public entertainment, such as radio is, 
should be financed by advertisers whose 
job, after all, is to see that their own 
product is marketed successfully at reason- 








Condition Statement of Member Bk 
As Issued by Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on June 8, made 
public June 13, shows decreases for the 
week of $304,000,000 in loans and invest~- 
ments, $111,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $40,000,000 in time deposits, $129,- 
000,000 in Government deposits and $19,- 
000,000 in reserve balances with Federal 
reserve banks, and an increase of $10,- 
000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $78,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $14,000,000 in the Chicago 
district and $109,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. “All other” loans declined $94,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $11,000,000 
in the Chicago district, $7,000,000 each in 
the Boston and St. Louis districts and 
$125,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

















Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $22,000,000 in the St. 
Louis district, $19,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, $11,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $45,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of other securities declined $50,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $49,000,- 
000 in the St. Louis district, $8,000,000 in 
the Chicago district and $115,000,000 at 
all reporting banks, 


Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
bers banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $207,000,000 on June 8, the 
principal change for the week being an in- 
crease of $8,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 

The summary of the principal resources 
and liabilities of weekly reporting mem- 


| 


ber banks in each Federal reserve district 


as of June 8, 1932 (in millions of dollars) 
follows: 








Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,712 1,194 7,471 084 1,931 573 50. 
Loans—total ........0+. scescecee 11,397 774 4,354 645 1,185 336 333 
On securities t 294 2,012 322 537 12% lll 
All other .:... . 480 2,342 323 648 210 222 
Investments—total b 420 3,117 439 746 237 172 
U. 8. Govt. securities ........ 4,077 224 1,927 169 402 113 87 
Other securities i 196 1,190 270 344 124 85 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 96 793 71 103 48 29 
Cash in vault ...... 16 53 12 25 13 7 
Net demand deposits 706 5,425 620 833 286 223 
Time deposits ........ 413 1,190 264 815 225 193 
Government deposits .. 9 44 12 7 4 9 
Due from banks ....... “ 122 109 97 74 68 60 
Due to Danke decceeccccccscece » 2,727 135 1,140 168 211 87 78 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 20 4 29 9 36 7 22 


. So, what is the total of unrealized ap- 
preciation and donated surplus that the com- 
pany had included to arrive at the balance 
in surplus Dec. 31, 1930, of $240,286.92? A. 
$1,016,461.76. : 

Q. This sum is in excess of the balance 
of surplus at Dec. 31, 1930, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir, $776,174.84 

Q. So that after making these adjustments 
as of Dec. 31, 1930. but deducting unrealized 
appreciation and donated surplus, the com- 


A. That is right. 
Q. 





























the amount of $5,069,417 as 
available for interest and dividends.” In 
view of the adjustments for unrealized ap- 


think this is a correct statement? 
A. No, sir. 








able profit. I do not believe censorship 
can be accomplished by any form of Gov- 
ernment supervision.” 

Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York; by 
David F. Crosier: “The elimination of the 
evil of commercial credits is in no sense 
a matter of judicial regulation. The listen- 
irg public can and will decide the issue.” 
John O. Powers Co., New York; by Rob- 
ert W. Powers: “Announcements descrip- 
tive of products, their use and benefit to 
the public at large can be made as in- 
teresting and instructive as the entertain- 
ment part of the program.” 

Frank Presbrey Co., New York; by Frank 
Presbrey: “If the announcement of spon- 
sorship only is permitted, I am satisfied 
that every one of the accounts we are 
now running would be discontinued.” 

Reincke-Ellis Co., Chicago; by Wallace 
Meyer: “In our opinion the public would 
be better served by a continuation of pro- 
grams sponsored by advertisers than by 
a law that would eliminate these adver- 
tisers and their programs.” 

Roden-Clements Co., Philadelphia; by 
Isaac W. Clements: “We know tt will be 
practically impossible to get renewals of 
our present contracts if the advertiser is 
limited merely to sponsorship of pro- 
grams.” 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York; by 
John §S. Davidson, radio director: “Ad- 
vertisers using the air as a medium feel 
that it is done with a definite purpose 
in view; and they are willing to use the 
tremendous amount of money they do only 
in order to sell their products and thereby 
make it worth such heavy entertainment 
expenditure.” 

Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Chi- 


vestments. 
Q. Assuming that the statement you have 


period accounted for? 
+ + 
A. 


amounting to 


of Dec, 31, 1930, had not been realized. 
Q. Assuming that the losses from invest- 


donated securities? 
A. Yes, sir; that is right. 


made, is that correct? A. That is correct. 
the hands of the public Dec. 1, 1930? 

A. Seven per cent collateral trust notes; 
10-year notes. 

Q. Of a total face value of how much? 
Perhaps I can nee 
tions, based on Sheet 4 of Exhibit 
your report, Exhibit 5145. 


1 


ey Yay stock? 

outstanding as of Dec. 31, 

by New England Public Service Company. 
Q. Well, 

say then as of Dec. 31, 


Light, Heat & Power Company? 
A. Yes; 
total. 


of the 
any of 


at the beginning and end of each pro- ublic. 
gram is sufficient. To cut into the middle 
of a program with a commercial credit is 
showmanship.” 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York; by 
John U. Reber: “The expense of radio 
broadcasting can be justified by commer- 
cial advertisers on only one basis: The 
actual sale of merchandise directly trace- 
able to the radio effort.” 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson-Incorporated, Dal- 
las, Tex.; by Joe M. Dawson, vice presi- 
dent and manager: “There is a possi- 
bility that a limited number of adver- 
tisers would employ radio under such a 
restriction. However, in our opinion, the 
number would be pitifully small as com- 
pared to the number now employing 
radio.” 

L. D. Wertheimer Co., Inc., New York; 
by L. D. Wertheimer: “The solution lies 


= not prepared to state. 


who held those notes? A. Yes, sir. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 15. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 13 


New York, June 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 













; Bulgaria (lev) ...........e0 deehiness -7200 
not in doing away with selling talk en- Czechoslovakia 
tirely, but in limiting and classifying the| Denmark (krone) ee, ag bene 
amount to be permitted.” England (pound) 367.6250, 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago; by re ‘ 1.7016 
Andrew Hertel, director of radio: “The| Gcrmeny trechswark oo aes 
greatness of the radio industry in this| Greece (drachma)... "6437 
country is the direct result of a ‘hands} Hungary (pengo). 17.4750 
off’ policy on the part of the Government {ee Cee eceseesesoseccceseccce + 5.1309 
concerning progra mmatter. To permit ‘ernie : Soe 
only sponsorship announcements would} Poland (zlotz).... 11.1750 
tear down an industry upon which thou-| Portugal (escudo) 3.3500 
s..nds depend for a living.” Rumania (leu) .... 5970 
Sweden tion tiie 
Chicago St.L, Minn. Kan.C, Dallas 8.P,| Sweden (krona)...... ** Y 
Switzerland (franc)......... eesecece 9.5. 
2,61 we = aoe on ’ 1,784 Yueedene PARA) «> 2v<n000s vie 
319 19 “i ong Kong Ollar).... ‘ 
18 — w an oe 1 China (Shanghai tael)) 30.4531 
786 125 55 80 17 273| China (Mexican dollar) 21.4375 
912 194 142 197 169 760 | China (Yuan dollar) .. F 
739 213 135 258 138 701| India (rupee) 
‘cmt jee ound come oa oak SORA, PMD a cacnnccvccvecceccccscce 
422 82 65 131 82 373 Singapore (dollar) 
317 131 70 127 56 328| Canada (dolar)..... 
282 37 21 ag 26 84| Cuba (peso).... 
35 6 5 12 6 15| Mexico (peso)......... 
1,314 284 174 352 229 545| Argentina (peso, 
983 203 145 179 127 887| Brazil (milreis)......... 
12 2 1 2 5 7} Chile (ROOD) ..i..cceeccces 
220 80 58 108 81 126 | Uruguay (De80) .......sessersereeeee 
370 99 62 138 719 160 | Colombia (pe@sSO)..........4+. eeesees 95.2400 
3 1 10 a 72!) Bar SllVeRe.cccccccccccccccccccsescee 21,1000 


In the statement on page 85 of your 
report, there is reported for the entire period 
“net income 


preciation in the investment accounts, do you 


It seems quite evident that 
part of this amount of $5,069,417 which was 
realized from the regular operations of the 
company must have been offset by losses on 
certain investments written off or sold—the 
book surplus in these cases being restored by 
donations and the writing up of other in- 


just made is correct, how is the entire amount 
of interest and dividends paid during the 


In my opinion, interest and dividends 
776,174.84 have been paid out 
of surplus arising from write-ups, which, as 


ments written off or sold are offset by real- 
ized earnings of the company, does it appear 
that the interest and dividends paid during 
all years from 1905 to the end of 1930, except 
1926, have been paid*out Of surplus arising 
from unrealized appreciation or write-ups or 


Q. At the same time the company has had 
enough earnings from the normal operations 
of the company in each year to make the 
interest and dividend payments that it has 


Q. What securities of this company were in 


you by asking some ques- 
within 
Under ‘Liabilities, 
Capital Stock,” we find $1,759,700 as the stated 
value of common stock. Now, who owns that 


17,515 shares out of the 17,586 shares 
1930, are held 


it is. substantially accurate to 
1930, New England 
Public Service Company held practically all 
of the outstanding common stock of National 


they held 99.53 per cent of the 
Q. At Dec. 31, 1930, there were outstanding 


collateral trust bonds of National Light, Heat 
& Power Company of the principal amount 


z of $437,000? A. Yes, sir. 
cago; by E. R. Goble: “I am very firmly| @. who held these bonds? 
convinced that commercial announcements; A. I assume that they are in the hands 


R Whether they are held by 
he affiliates of the Middle West or 
subsidiaries of the Middle West Company, I 


It appears at Dec. 31, 1930, there were 
outstanding collateral trust notes of the Na- 
tional Light, Heat & Power Company of the 
principal amount of $479,500; do you know 








Status of Patents 
On Glass-working 


Devices Decided 


Validity and Infringement 
Of Apparatus and Process 
Is Determined in Ruling 
By Federal Court 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


tendency to retract part of the suspended 
molten glass, and that when the cutting is 
done there is left a whittling effect on the 
suspended stub. The evidence in our opin- 
ion leaves grave doubt as to whether the 
cutting at the beginning of the upward move- 
ment produces the whittling effect claimed. 
Even if such effect is produced, it is not 
apparent from the record that any benefits 


result. 
+++ 


And again if there is any beneficial result, 
it is effected solely by the retarding of the 
shearing operation in relation to the plunger 
stroke. This was inherent in all of the gob- 
feeding and severing in suspension devices 
prior even to the Peiler “phase change” pat- 
ent. The object of these devices was to 
shape the mold charge by timing the shear- 
ing in relation to the cycle of the plunger. 

These machines were capable of B porn | 
and, when necessary, doubtless did practice 
the method of retarding the shearing opera- 
tion so that it occurred contemporaneously 
with the beginning of the upward movement 
of the plunger. It is not claimed that 
the patent here in suit has a wider 
range of timing relation or of retardation of 
the shearing operation with respect to the 
plunger stroke than was disclosed and prac- 
ticed in the earlier devices. We hold that the 


claims in suit are invalid for anticipation 
and want of invention. 
The remaining patents, Soubier, 1574709, 


and Ferngren, No. 1574739, relate to stirring 
glass in the forehearth of the furnace. Of 
the former, Claims 14, 15, 16, 24 and 27 are in 
suit, and of the latter, Claims, 1, 7 and 13. 
The Ferngren patent was issued in 1926 upon 
an application filed in 1925, the application 
being a division of an application of Feb. 10, 
1919, which latter a a was a renewal 
of an application of Sept. 29, 1913. 


+++ 


The plaintiff seeks to carry back the appli- 
cation of 1825 to the original application of 
1913, which was prior to the use by the Lamb 
Glass Company of its structure now asserted 
to be an infringement. We accept the earlier 
date for the purposes of this case. In the 
application of that date there were claims 
calling for a rotary bowl. Nothing was said 
in the claims about glass stirring or heat 
homogeneity, though we assume that the 
purpose of rotating the bowl was to stir and 
mix the molten glass so as to keep it at a 
uniform temperature. The application of 1913 
was abandoned. 

A renewal application was filed in 1919, 
and there was filed about the seme time an 
amendment asserting additional claims, none 
of which referred to the rotary bowl. Later 
other claims were filed calling in broad terms 
for means to cause the relative movement 
of the glass in, the receptacle around the axis 
of the discharge opening. 

The Soubier patent issued in 1926 proposed 
to secure uniformity of temperature of the 
glass by the use of a constantly revolving 
bowl and a constantly revolving plunger or 
regulator working in the glass. This regu- 
lator was mounted to reciprocate vertically 
but rotated at the same peripheral speed as 
the charger or bowl. 


The art of stirring molten glass was not a 
new one when Ferngren and Soubier entered 
the field. It had been practiced in one form 
or another in but slight variance from the 
patents here in suit by Graves & Whittemore, 
No. 914823, Hall, No. 1117666, and others. 
Ferngren and Soubier.of course could not get 
& patent on the stirring of molten glass. 


+++ 


When they entered the field it was limited 
by the prior art to particular means, and the 
means which they devised seem to us to have 
been obvious. If it be admitted, however, 
that there was a certain patentable notion in 
their concepts, the range of equivalency to 
which they are entitled must be narrow. 

The defendant does not use a rotary bowl. 
Its forehearth is stationary. There was no 
showing in the proofs of any rotary motion 
of the glass around the defendant's outlet 
as in Ferngren. The only rotary motion used 
by defendant is that in its plunger, which, 
when farthest away from the outlet or at 
the top of its stroke, revolves or turns par- 
tially round. It does not revolve, as does 
Soubier’s, constarftly. 


That its revolution or partial revolution at 
the top of its stroke stirs the glass in the 
forehearth to some extent and assists in 
maintaining uniformity of heat is true, but 
there is no identity of means or of operation 
with either Frengren or Soubier, nor, al- 
though there is similarity, is there identity 
of result. We do not determine whether the 
claims of these two patents are valid. It is 
enough that the defendant does not infringe. 


+++ 


It results from the foregoing that the de- 
cree in the Nivison-Weiskopf case is affirmed 
as to the Steimer patent and the “shear- 
height” patent, and in so far as it holds 
Claims 2, 5, 8 and 9 of the Peiler “phase 
change” patent valid and infringed and 
Claims 18 and 28 valid, but is otherwise re- 
versed except that the court does not deter- 
mine whether the valid apparatus claims are 
infringed; that the decree in the Kearns- 
Gorsuch case is affirmed as to the Steimer 
patent, the Peiler “shear-height” patent, the 
Peiler “whittling” patent, and as to the 
Peiler “phase-change” patent in so far as it 
holds method claims 1, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 10 in- 
valid and apparatus claims 18 and 28 valid, 
but is reversed as to that patent in so far 
as it holds Claims 2, 5, 8 and 9 invalid and so 
far as it holds apparatus claims 26, 27, 34, 36 
and 37 valid and infringed; that the decree in 
the Lamb Glass Company case is affirmed as 
to the Steimer patent, the Peiler “whittling” 
patent and the Soubier and Ferngren patents, 
also as to the Peiler “phase change” patent 
in so far as it holds Claims 1, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 
10 invalid ‘and: apparatus Claims 18 and 28 
valid, but is reversed in so far as it holds 
Claims 2, 5, 8 and 9 of the patent invalid and 
apparatus Claims 26, 27, 34, 36 and 37 valid 
and infringed. 

The costs in this court will be paid by the 
parties on the basis of two-thirds by the 
plaintiff and one-third by the defendant in 
each case. 
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Because the 


Stockholder 
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know 


HE North American Com- 
ny since 1924 has currently 
inquired of stockholders who have 
disposed of holdings whether lack 
of information influenced their 
decisions. Seldom has the Company 
found this to be so, for it smkes 
special efforts to keep its stock- 
holder: informed. 


The Company has long urged all 
those who. hold stock in other 
names to supply addresses so that 
periodic communications, regularly 
sent to stockholders, may be sent 
to them. Anyone else interested in 
these communications will also 
gladly be added to our mailing list. 
Ask for “Reports to Stockholders.” 
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Alabama’s Re 


irements of Statements of 


Financial Condition at Stated Periods Is Ex- 


- 


4, plained by Auditor of Accounts 


By J. C. HOLMES S 
Auditor, Securities Commission, State of Alabama 


F IT be admitted—and I think it should 

be—that the function of securities commis- 

sions extends beyond the passing on 
applications for the privilege of soliciting 
investment funds to that of supervising and 
watching over the disposition and utilization 
of such funds after they have once reached 
the corporate treasury, the question at once 
arises: In what manner may this aim best 
be served? 


The obvious answer seems to be: By re- 
quiring those concerned, by means of statu- 
tory provisions, to submit, at fairly fre- 
quent intervals, financial statements and 
schedules, prepared in a way so as to afford 
a complete, lucid review of operating history 
and substantiation of all balance sheet ac- 
counts. 


Alabama Code Section 9890 contains such 
a provision, making it mandatory on the 
part of all registrant corporations to file 
quarterly reports, in such form as the Com- 
mission may prescribe. These reports are 
due March 31, June 30, Sept. 30, and Dec. 31 
of each year. “ : 


Thirty days are allowed for complying 
with the law in this respect, after which 
period the issuer is deemed to have violated 
the provisions of the Securities Act, where- 
upon the Commission may suspend or revoke 
the registration of such issuers’ securities 
and, at their expense, make or have made 
an examination of their affairs. 


The quarterly reports are filed under oath, 
and the act contains a criminal section de- 
claring that any person filing a false state- 
ment or document with the Commission 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury and re- 
ceive the punishment prescribed by law for 
this offense. 

+ + 


Our Commission now uses a quarterly re- 
port form which calls for (a) a balance 
sheet; (b) profit and loss statement for the 
three months preceding; (c) reconciliation 
of surplus account balances with those exist- 
ing at the close of the previous quarter; (d) 
trial balance; (e) statement of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements; and (f) detailed 
data regarding subscribers and holders of 
the securities registered, in so far as appli- 
cable to the quarter covered by the report. 


If these reports are correctly prepared, it 
becomes difficult for their makers to sup- 
press tell-tale signs of mismanagement or 
dishonesty. The trial balance, being a trans- 
script of the general ledger, is a prolific 
source of hints. Any attempt to file a “con- 
densed” trial balance should be combated, 
as the accounts thus lost sight of are prob- 
ably the ones that would prove most illumi- 
nating. 


In exercising regulatory control, it be- 
comes necessary to go beyond the letter of 
the law. Many immoral acts may be com- 
mitted which are mot prohibited by statute. 

If the active president of a corporation 
borrows $1,500 from his company on col- 
lateral worth $1,000 it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to invoke the law against 
him. But it would nevertheless be the duty 


Terracing Land 
against Soil 
Erosion 


By 
H. H. Bennett 
Senior Soil Scientist, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and 


Soils, Department of 


Agriculture 


AVING at the spigot and wasting at the 
4.) bunghole is what the American farmer 
is doing when he permits rainfall to 
rush down sloping fields of cultivated soil 
and to carry with it the best soil and the 
richest plant food in his property. George 
Washington at Mount Vernon realized that 
tobacco was one of the “bunghole” crops that 
favored erosion and decided that it was poor 
business to continue growing this crop. 


Soil erosion is the most serlous continuing 
farm problem in the United States. No na- 
tion or race within historic time has been so 
wasteful of its agricultural lands as we of the 
United States. 


Our national habit of ignoring the fact 
that every Summer rain, and many of those 
of Winter, takes toll of the vitally impor- 
tant humus-charged topsoil began with the 
cultivation of the first sloping area near 
Jamestown, Va., nearly three centuries ago. 
The flat lands of this tidewater country are 
still intact, but ancient gullies bear evidence 
of wasteful washing all through the rolling 
lands of eastern Virginia and southern Mary- 
land. Washington gave up the growing of 
tobacco, planted clover and practiced crop 
rotations on his Mt. Vernon estate in order 
to check erosion. You can still see gullied 
areas on the lands that once were his. Some 
of these are found close to venerable cedars 
that must have been there in Washington’s 
time. 


It was in Albemarle County, Va., on the 
farm of Thomas Jefferson, that contour plow- 
ing had its inception. Edmund Ruffin, one 
of the wisest of the old Virginia farmers, said 
that washing of the land was more destruc- 
tive than all the damage done by crops. 


But the evil has been permitted to con- 
tinue until now 75 per cent of all the culti- 
vated land of the Nation is subject in some 
degree to its depredations. Erosion speeds 
up as the upper layers are removed, and the 
soil becomes more and more unproductive 
and less retentive of moisture. In a single 
county of the old Piedmont country, a soil 
survey has shown that 297,000 acres that once 
were productive loam and sandy loam have 
lost the topsoil by excessive washing. 

Although we are not likely soon to suffer 
a food shortage, our best farm lands are 
largely in use. Erosion is cutting into the 
fertile areas, With many farmers the evil of 
erosion-impoverished land is not a threat of 
the future, but a present handicap that makes 
it impossible to gain from stubborn soil a 
respectable living. , ‘ 


of the Commission to demand an immediate 
correction of such an abuse of stewardship. 


In one case a quarterly report showed an 
asset account, “stocks and bonds, $20,000.” 
Reference to the cash statement revealed a 
disbursement of only $125 for stocks and 
bonds, and no new liabilities accounted for 
the large difference. The discrepancy was 
investigated, leading to the following ex- 
planation: 


An officer in the company had subscribed 
to $20,000 worth of capital stock in another 
corporation, on which he had paid $125. 
He thereupon sold the subscription to his 
own company for $20,000 worth of its capital 
stock, receiving from it the $125 he had paid 
on the subscription. 

++ 


The result, of course, was that the cor- 
poration we are considering issued $20,000 
worth of its stock to its president, of the 
class then being offered to the public for 
cash; and this stock rested on nothing more 
than the right to purchase certain securities 
for $20,000. In short, the president got his 
stock for nothing; the public paid cash. 


Some corporations seem bent upon trans- 
forming good tangible assets into dubious 
intangible ones as speedily as possible. If 
I may be permitted to paraphrase the re- 
mark of a famous foreign statesman—“I do 
not admit defeat; I make use of it’—these 
corporations declare in effect: “We do not 
admit inefficiency; we capitalize it.” 


We find one concern charging all operat- 
ing expenses to “plant and good will,” to 
the tune of over $200,000. We find another 
instance where the board of directors have 
the audacity solemnly to declare, in meeting 
duly assembled, that an operating loss of 
$80,000 for the preceding year enhanced the 
value of “patents, trade marks and good 
will” account from $600,000 to $1,200,000. So 
far as I know the secret of how this miracle 
was accomplished is firmly locked in the 
bosoms of the aforesaid directors. 


Organization expense account should be 
closely scrutinized to prevent its being turned 
into a convenient dumping ground for all 
sorts of miscellaneous debits belonging else- 
where. If there is any credit account from 
which it can be deducted, the best account- 
ants do not approve of its being listed on 
the asset side of the balance sheet. 


Balance sheet captions such as “receiv- 
ables,” “advances” and the like should be 
discouraged. 


As to the equity side of the balance sheet, 
I am very much in favor of demanding that 
all contributions from stockholders be shown 
and identified as capital contributions, and 
that they be carried in this way at all times. 
Excepting transactions involving the issuance, 
retirement or legal changes in the capital 
structure, there is no valid excuse for tam- 
pering with capital accounts. 


++ 


The place for losses is the debit side of 
earned surplus account, not capital surplus 
account. It makes no material difference 
whether the proceeds from stock sales are 
credited to capital or capital surplus, so long 
as the above rule is observed; but we would 
thereby rob no-par-value stock of its chief 
attraction—that of affording an opportunity 
to conceal the truth. 


Since business corporations exist for the 
sole purpose of earning profits, it is strange 
that the account measuring the degree of 
success in attaining this objective—i. e., 
earned surplus, or its equivalent—should so 
often be obscured, and its actual balance 
concealed. 


For example, if a dividend has been de- 
clared prior to balance sheet date, its amount 
does not belong in earned surplus; a lia- 
bility has nothing in common with a pro- 
prietorship account. Likewise, it borders on 
sheer deception for a finance company to 
combine unearned discount with free sur- 
plus under some suchetitle as “surplus and 
reserves,” for anticipated profits are very 
much dissimilar from realized earnings. 

There are those who stop at nothing in 
their endeavor to fix up a nice-looking earned 
surplus account. They may, in an absent- 
minded moment, make the mistake of as- 
suming that a reserve for depreciation may 
be added to undivided profits; or they may 
display sublime faith in the intrinsic worth 
of some securities lying around somewhere 
in the office, and add $25,000 to their already 
inflated book value, with a corresponding 
boost to the earned surphis account balance. 

Since earned surplus is the only place 
where cash dividends ought to be charged, 
it is of great importance that it be real, 
in ‘order that capital funds may not be dis- 
tributed under guise of earnings. Many cor- 
porate charters provide that the board of 
directors may declare dividends “out of sur- 
plus and/or earned profits.” This is tanta- 
mount to declaring: 

“We don’t know whether we’ll ever make 
any profits; probably not. Of course, we'll 
pay dividends anyway; and if by some acci- 
dent we should happen to earn a little money, 
we reserve the right to distribute that in 
the form of dividends, too.” 

++ 


Also, registrant corporations should not be 
permitted to make unwarranted reference 
to their relationship with securities commis- 
sions. To illustrate, a corporation was granted 
the right to change the subscription price 
of its securities, and promptly advertised, 
“Bang! Up goes the selling price! The State 
Securities Commission, etc., etc.” 

I believe that the State should extend as 
far as possible its protective arm to the 
rank and file of its citizens, for they are and 
always will be easy prey for the nimble- 
witted, shrewd and suave gentlemen of domi- 
neering personality and large persuasive 
gifts.” 

It is generally recognized that. the rights 
of investors are not adequately protected by 
law. The minority stockholder has become 
symbolic of helplessness. 

Our experience leads me to conclude that 
the managements of well-conducted enter- 
prises never hesitate making a full disclosure 
of all phases of their business, nor are they 
reluctant in complying with all reasonable 
demands. 


Securities commissions, as I see it, should 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


LIQUEFACTION OF HELIUM 


FOR TEST 


PURPOSES 


Studies of Properties of Materials Made Effective by Low 
Temperature Experiments of Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


helium. 


By DR. F. G. BRICK WEDDE 


Chief, Cryogenic Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Dr. Brickwedde continues his discussion of the in- 
vestigations conducted by the Bureau of ‘Standards on helium, begun in the 


issue of June 13. 


NTIL recently it was supposed that 
the helium nucleus represented the 
first step in the building up of 

nuclei from. protons and electrons. 


The recent discovery of an isotope of 
hydrogen in liquid hydrogen by the De- 
partment of Chemistry of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Low Temperature Labo- 
ratory of the Bureau of Standards, 
working in cooperation, has brought to 
light an even simpler nucleus than that 
of helium. It contains two protons and 
one electron. . 

++ 

Although this newly discovered kind of 
hydrogen takes away from helium the 
honored position of having the simplest 
“built-up” nucleus, it does not detract 
from the importance of helium in the 
study of nuclear structure. 


Although gaseous helium was first con- 
densed to a liquid at the University of 
Leiden in Holland in 1908, it was not 
until April, 1931, that it was liquefied 
in the United States. This was accom- 
plished in the Low Temperature Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Standards * 


Since the liquefaction of helium re- 
quires liquid hydrogen, and liquid air is 
needed for the liquefaction of hydrogen, 
the first step in the liquefaction of 
heliym is the production of compara- 
tively large quantities of liquid air. 


Air is liquefied by subjecting it to a 
pressure of about 3,000 pounds per square 
inch, and then causing it to flow in a 
steady stream through a special appara- 
tus called an air liquefier in which it 
expands to atmospheric pressure. When 
the compressed air expands from a high 
to a low pressure a small amount of re- 
frigeration is produced which is used 
to cool the compressed air that follows, 
before it in turn expands, producing a 
still lower temperature. 

The liquefier in this way intensifies the 
cold produced by the small amount of 
refrigeration until a low temperature— 
—300 degrees Fahrenheit—is reached, at 
which a part of the air is liquefied. 

++ 

The next step is the liquefaction of 
the hydrogen. Hydrogen compressed to 
2,000 pounds per square inch is passed 
through a hydrogen liquefier in which 
it is cooled to —340 degrees Fahrenheit 
with liquid air boiling in vacuum, and 
then allowed to expand to atmospheric 
pressure. Just as in the case of air, the 
small amount of refrigeration produced 
by the expansion is made by the lique- 
fier to cool the hydrogen to its liquefac- 
tion temperature, —423 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and to liquefy a part of it. 

Having obtained the liquid hydrogen, 
one is ready to undertake the liquefac- 
tion of the helium. In the helium lique- 


fier, the liquid hydrogen, boiling under 
a reduced pressure, is made to cool the 
compressed helium, flowing through the 
liquefier at a pressure of 350 pounds per 
square inch to —434 degrees Fahrenheit 
before expanding to a low pressure. 


Just as the liquid air and hydrogen 
collect at the bottom of the air and 
hydrogen liquefiers, respectively, the 
liquid helium collects at the bottom 
of the helium liquefier, but at a much 
lower temperature, —452 degrees Fahren- 
heit. By allowing the liquid helium to 
boil in a Vacuum, temperatures as low 
as —458 degrees Fahrenheit, or only 1.5 
degrees Fahrenheit above the absolutely 
lowest possible attainable temperature, 
have been produced. .« 


The liquid helium that is being pro- 
duced in the Low Temperature Labora- 
vory of the Bureau of Standards is be- 
ing used to investigate the properties of 
matter at these extremely low tempera- 
tures, —434 degrees to —459 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which would be unattainable 
were it not for helium. At these low 
temperatures a number of the properties 
of matter undergo great changes; 


++ 


The electrical resistance of metals, 
which is being investigated, is a good 
example. At ordinary temperatures lead, 
tin, and mercury offer considerably 
greater resistances to the flow of an 
electrical current than the commonly 
used, good conductor, copper. At ordi- 
nary temperatures they are compara- 
tively poor conductors of electricity. 


At liquid helium temperatures, how- 
ever, lead, tin, and mercury are perfect 
conductors, offering practically no re- 
sistance to a flow of electricity through 
them. They are then called supercon- 
ductors. Although copper offers less re- 
sistance at these low temperatures than 
it does at ordinary temperatures, still 
it has a resistance millions of times 
greater than that of either lead, tin, or 
mercury under superconducting condi- 
tions. 


An electric current once started in a 
closed superconductor continues to flow 
without loss as long as the low tempera- 
ture is maintained. No explanation for 
this unusual phenomenon has_ been 
found. It is being investigated because 
it may lead to a better understanding 
and more complete knowledge of the 
flow of electric currents through metals 
at ordinary temperatures. 

It is true not only of the electrical 
properties, but of many others as well, 
that investigations at these extremely 
low temperatures lead to a better under- 


standing of them at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Paper.” 


In the first article on this subject, to appear in 


the issue of June 15, Norman S. Meese, Assistant Chief, Paper Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
paper industry as aided by the Department of Commerce. 


Overexpansion as Bad Business 


Elimination of Waste by Selective Marketing 
By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


OUNTLESS experiences in modern busi- 
ness teach us that there is no inherent 
virtue—no basic guarantee of success— 

in mere bigness. It seems to me that we 
Americans, especially, may do well to take 
this thought “to heart.” 


One of our national commercial charac- 
teristics has always been the passionate am- 
bition everlastingly to branch out—to add 
and magnify—to create a business organism 
that shall stagger the beholder by its sheer 
massive extensiveness. That impulse is not 
hastily to be condemned as wholly evil, which 
it certainly is not; the tendency has indis- 
putable advantages and merits when it is 
rationally, judiciously pursued. 

But altogether too often the American 
business man is inclined to make a fetish 
of mere size, worshipping it for its own sake. 
He often admires it even when any careful 
study would~reveal that his over-extension 
of activities is unduly costly, and hence un- 
profitable and calculated to defeat its own 
purpose. 

I would not be understood as implying that 
American business men are alone in this 
failing. Foreign critics love to ridicule what 
they call the American “grandiose complex,” 
our glorification of superlatives. But we can 
politely remind such critics that Americans 
are not the only guilty ones. 


"The zeal for grandeur is a universal frailty. 
The only difference in our case seems to be 
that more Americans got what they wanted 
in this respect; the ambition, the intention, 
has been the same. 

Often, our big-business organizations—with 
their actions guided by careful study, and 
conservative planning, and the dictates of 


ON 


presume, until evidence to the contrary com- 
pels a change of mind, that those over whom 
they exercise control are honest and well 
intentioned. It may be said of govern- 
mental agencies no less than of any pri- 
vate enterprise that in order to prove effec- 
tive, insure prestige and wield a beneficent 
influence they must build upon the corner 
stone of good will. 


moderation and common sense—have proved 
that size can have true merit and can yield 
substantial benefits, not only to the business 
organizers but to the consuming public also. 
But on the other hand, as our Department 
of Commerce surveys have clearly shown, 
many firms have extended their activities 
beyond the point of profit. 


American business men, in recent years, 
have become increasingly aware that mere 
volume, mere extent and high degree of ac- 
tivity, is not by any means necesfgarily 
synonymous with profit. It is quite! pos- 
sible for you to be doing, apparently a lot 
of business, and covering a lot of territory, 
and still be operating at a loss. Part of your 
business may be profitable and part of it 
may not—and the unprofitable portion may 
be proving a ruinous drain. That unprofit- 
ableness may be the result of an indiscreet 
striving for bigness, an unwise spreading out. 


Selective marketing, with an avoidance of 
undue bigness, is a thoroughly logical prin- 
ciple, and it can bring about exceedingly im- 
portant savings. The ordinary principle is 
to “sell everybody’*—to get every single order, 
large or small, near or far, good or bad, that 
you can persuade,-cajole,. coax, or compel 
anybody. to give you. A big stock of orders 
is generally regarded as the infallible fetish 
of the go-getter—an end in itself—a thing 
to be gloated over. 

I fully realize that right now, in this de- 
pression, very few firms have too many or- 
ders; the opposite is, regrettably, quite gen- 
erally the case. But in normal times Amer- 
ican business men are apt to ignore the 
vital consideration that an order, if it is 
not of the right sort from the right locality, 
may put the firm “in the hole” instead of 
doing it any good. 

Certainly today the passion for great bulk 
in business is not so powerful as it once’ was. 


Take the case of two of our largest>and best-.. 


known merchandising organizations. Some 
time ago they opened new stores ‘all over the 
United States. They found that,-in a rather 
surprising number of instances, the new es- 
tablishments did not pay. Many of them 
were closed. 


And here is another angle: Formerly, these 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 _ 


“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always in- 
quire how the bond of government made with the 
people is being kept and performed.” 


. 
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Aiming at Maximum Benefits 
from Farm Extension Work . 


Vital Interest as Factor in Program Regarded 
as Essential to Induce Adoption of New 
Methods in Agriculture 


By C. B. SMITH 


Assistant Director, Extension Service, Department of Agriculture 


E first essential of an extension pro- 
gram that reaches more people is that 
the program meets a real need. If the 
farmer or his family profit by the extension 
program—the project emphasized—either in 
money or ease or time or health or influence, 
that project accomplishes much, travels far, 
and reaches many people. 
We find, through our studies, that one of 
the largest of all factors in getting improved 
agricultural and home-economics practices 


. adopted is the spread of influence from one 


farmer to another, from one home to an- 
other, through) one farmer or farm woman 
telling another farmer or farm woman of 
how he or she met and solved a difficulty or 
conducted an enterprise that brought them 
gain or satisfaction. 
+ + 

We do not talk so much about our fail- 
ures, nor do we bubble over about our ex- 
periences unless they have meaning to us 
and to other people. Our programs must 
meet a need and give satisfaction worth talk- 
ing about in order tO reach more people. 


If in a given area the spraying of potatoes 
for late blight barely pays over a period of 
years, and the potato-spraying operations 
conflict seriously with other farm work, the 
practice of potato spraying can not be ex- 
pected to spread rapidly. On the other hand, 
the growing of Gopher oats will spread like 
wildfire where this variety outyields other 
locally grown varieties by 20 bushels per 
acre. Similarly, home canning of meats may 
spread rapidly in a community where the 
women get great satisfaction in having a 
convenient supply of meat available on short 
notice at all times. 


The extent of the economic advantage or 
other similar satisfactions resulting from the 
adoption of the practice largely controls the 
rapidity of the indirect spread of the recom- 
mended practice from neighbor to neighbor. 
The statement of a neighbor in good stand- 
ing in the community, the reported yield of 
oats or wheat, the size of a neighbor’s milk 
check, success in canning vegetables, or a 
convenient kitchen are all powerful forces set 
in motion by effective extension teaching to 
reach more people. 


Extension programs, then, that meet a 
need, that give satisfaction because they 
carry real help—help that the farmer him- 
self wants, rather than help we think he 
ought to get—reach more people. 

This all means that our extension program 
each year should be a serious affair—planned 
in advance and worked out with the farm 
men and women concerned, and as evolved 
should meet real needs and give real satis- 
faction, 

++ 


How many people are we expected to reach 
or ought we to try to reach in extension? 
That depends on the nature of the case. 

Where but 60 per cent of the farmers are 
swine raisers a program relating exclusively 
to swine can not possibly influence more 
than 60 per cent of the 2,000 or more farmers 
in the county. If but 30 per cent of the 
farm women bake bread, improved methods 
of bread making can hardly be expected to 
be adopted by more than one-third of the 
women of the county, even if the extension 
program is successfully carried out. 

Obviously the extension program over a 
period of years must relate to farm and home 
problems of vital interest to rural people if 
extension is to have large influence. 

If with any particular project we are 


emphasizing we reach helpfully 90 per cent. 


of those concerned; we may be reasonably 
satisfied. Kansas, in her five-year wheat- 
extension program, apparently reached 91 
SS OY 
two organizations exercised strictly central- 
ized control from their headquarters city. 
The idea was that of a gigantic, closely inte- 
grated business unit. But that did not work 
out satisfactorily. The thing proved too un- 
wieldly. The companies found it wise to de- 
centralize and make territorial divisions, with 
localized responsibility and individual deci- 
sions to meet the varying circumstances that 
arose. 

Another of our gigantic selling organiza- 
tions, operating many thousands of stores, 
made a radical] alteration in its policy a 
couple of years ago. It decided not to try 
to expand any further. Moving in the con- 
trary direction, it reduced the number of 
units. As a close student of this particular 
situation has said, the change was due mainly 
to the “personnel” equation. The organiza- 
tion found it difficult to control effectively 
the human cogs in its intricate machine with- 
out incurring a really burdensome cost for 
extra supervision. The commentator whom 
I have been citing here is evidently correct 
when he asserts that, on account of waste 
and leakage, the operating costs of a huge 
business organism are “terrifically high.” 

Mergers and consolidations “do not, neces- 
sarily assure a bright future,” as one of our 
leading statistical services very justly says. 
And the experts of this service proceed with 
the flat statement: “The important point is 
that massing of resources does not make for 
stances it has been demonstrated that man- 
agement ability that counts. In many in- 
sances it has been demonstrated that man- 
agement is more effective in small units 
than in the giant corporations.” 

In addition to these various drawbacks of 
commercial bigness that I have already 
noted, there is the extremely important ele- 
ment of credit to be considered. A certain 
concern disclosed to our Commerce Depart- 
ment cooperators that its credit experience 
grew progressively worse the farther the ac- 
count was from the headquarters city. It was 
decidedly harder to collect money due from 
the purchasers in far-distant territory. Just 
another factor showing that undye bigness 
and over-extension of sales-effort is apt to 
Prove dangerous! 

I think that all these different aspects of 
the matter bring home to us, very conclu- 
sively, the thought that in business there is 
great virtue in moderation, concentration, se- 
lectiveness, intelligently directed and judi- 
ciously restricted endeavor. In a word, you 
will often find much of good and much of 
profit in rational smallness. The business 
battle does not always go to the biggest bat- 
talions—not by any manner of means! 


per cent of all the farmers in each wheat- 
growing county in some form or other. 


It seems to be a fact in extension that the 
more projects an agent promotes over a pe- 
riod of years the more people he or she 
reaches. With a- wheat project you reach 
certain people; add a bean project and you 
reach certain additional people; and clothing 
and still others are reached. 


Apparently continued emphasis upon a 
small number of lines of -work results in 
small total accomplishment, because of the 
limited number of people reached. This does 
not necessarily mean that an agent must 
carry a large number of projects in any one 
year but that emphasis should be shifted 
from time to time to insure that during a 
term of years the extension program is such 
as vitally to affect practically all of the 2,000 
or more farms and homes of the county. 


Wisconsin, in its alfalfa extension work, 
has shown that more people are influenced 
to grow alfalfa when it is made easy for 
farmers to get lime, inoculating materials, 
and alfalfa seed. They followed up preach- 
ment at farmers’ institutes with the imme- 
diate appointment, before the meeting ad- 
journed, of committees which took the farm- 
ers’ orders for lime and seed. 


These materials were bought cooperatively 
at a price within the reach of the farmer, 
The farmer, through this cooperation at the 
meeting, where the psychology was right, 
reached a decision and saved money on his 
order. Someone else did the work of order- 
ing and the farmer went home from the 
meeting with all essential matters settled 
and his mind at rest. 


Other States have followed similar prac- 
tices with other crops with like results. They 
reached more people. We state as a fact, 
then, if you want to reach numbers, make 
it easy for the farmer to get materials and 
to reach a decision. 


++ 
Decisions are easier when everyone else is 
making them. Appoint your committee to get 
materials before the inspirational meeting of 
the tour closes. 


Again, if you want to reach more people, 
make your recommendations reasonably sim- 
ple: This may be illustrated by a fable: 


“Long ago a man recommended for a cer- 
tain ailment a certain salt. Of those who 
suffered and heard him, 90 per cent used the 
salt and. were cured. 


“Then he suggésted that they dissolve* the 
salt in water, whereupon 75 per cent used 
the salt. He stated proportions, 4% ounces 
of salt in 91-3 quarts of water, and 60 per 
cent used it. He warned against any but 
china receptacles, and 4% per cent used it. 


“He recommended that the water first be 
boiled, and 30 per cent used it. When he said 
that the solution should be strained through 
muslin, '15 per cent used it. He finally indi- 
cated distilled water for the solution and 
then nobody used it at all. 


“Each modification had been sound and 
wise and he was much disappointed. Then 
he gave his solution a name and made it 
up himself and everybody used it.” 

So much for a fable. It probably ‘states a 
truth. If we reach more people, our recom- 
mendations must be in simple terms, not 
complex. This does not mean, however, that 
each project may not be made up of sev- 
eral factors but that each of these factors 
shall be simple. 

Thus Kansas had in its five-year wheat- 
improvement program 14 or more separate 
factors—14 separate appeals to the farmers 
to change some practice that would affect 
his wheat crop. Duting the five-year period, 
97 per cent of all the farmers in the areas 
surveyed heard these appeals and 91 per cent 
of all the farmers made some change in their 
practice as a result of these appeals. 

While it is so obvious as to be almost a 
truism, extension workers sometimes overlook 
the fact that. in order to influence large 
numbers of people to adopt improved prac- 
tices, large numbers of people must be 
brought into contact with extension work and 
extension workers. 


Identification 
of Criminals 
in Illinois 


By 
T. P. Sullivan 
Superintendent, Bureau of 
Criminal Identification and 
Investigation, Department 
of Public Welfare, State of 
llinois 


HE Illinois Bureau of Criminal Identifi- 
T cation and Investigation has recently 

issued the first of a series of monthly 
bulletins for the effective distribution of 
criminal information between the law-en- 
forcement agencies of the State. 

This Bureau commenced to receive criminal 
records Jan. 1 of this year, and has on file 
at this time approximately 30,000 finger- 
print records. This was made possible by 
the transfer of more than 20,000 records 
from the Illinois State Penitentiary, the 
Southern Illinois Penitentiary and the Illi- 
nois State Reformatory. We are receiving at 
this time an average of 100 fingerprints 
per day. 

This Bureau is organizing without a spe- 
cific appropriation and with a limited num- 
ber of employes borrowed from other State 
divisions. It will be impossible to obtain an 
appropriation until the next regular session 
of the General Assembly. 

By that time we will have a large amount 
of records accumulated, and with an appro- 
priation available, the Bureau will. be in a 
position to serve as a scientific crime investi- 
gation bureau with experienced investi- 
gators, especially trained to handle certain 
classes of crime; expert technicians for the 
analysis of evidence; ballisticians; typewrit- 
ing and handwriting identification experts; 
modus operandi and stolen automobile file; 
and various other scientific crime detection 
departments, 





